
DODGERS IN A DOGFIGHT 


Shortstop Bill Russell 
and 

Pitcher Claude Osteen 



JUST IN CASE 
YOU BREAK 100. 
AND 

JUST IN CASE 
YOU DON'T. 



Whether you're celebrating Birdies, 
or eating your heart out over Bogeys, 
do it with one of our 10 different Club Cocktails. 
That way, you can enjoy the 19th hole 
before you finish the 18th. 


CLUBS. ANYTIME, ANY PLACE, ANY REASON. 


The Club'Cod'o Is, 25-1S Proof ©1973 The Club Distilling Co, Morrlord, C'.. Menlo Pi., Col. 



Imagine positive rack and pinion steering like our Jaguar’s. 



The reliable, race-toughened engine of our MGB. 



Rugged transmission and disc brakes like our Triumph’s. 



The same parentage as our Land Rover. 



The tough economy car from British Leyland. $2675.* 


Because it is comprised of proven com- 
ponents like those in the best of British 
Leyland, the Marina is one of the most 
experienced new economy cars on the 
market today. 

The Marina has cat-like roadability, 
thanks to rack and pinion steering and 
torsion bar suspension, a sports car re- 
sponsiveness with four-speed gearbox 
and front disc brakes, and the reliability 
of the MGB engine, already proven in 
over 2 billion miles of driving. 

What’s more, everything comes en- 


closed in Marina's strong steel body 
whose lean, clean lines reflect the English 
appearance of uncluttered good looks. 

Long-lasting good looks that are pro- 
tected by an extensive anti-corrosive 
electroplating process and 64 square feet 
of undersealant for added protection. 

Test drive the new Marina 2-door GT or 
4-door sedan at your Austin MG dealer. 
For his name and for information about 
overseas delivery, call (800) 447-4700. In 
Illinois, call (800) 322-4400. The calls are 
toll free, of course. 


Austin Marina 

The tough economy car 
from British Leyland 

British Leyland Motors Inc. 
Leonia, New Jersey 07605 


'Manufacturer's suggested retail price 
P.O.E. Does not include inland transporta- 
tion. local taxes and preparation charges. 
Whitewalls optional extra. 



Larry James 
wears Converse All Stars 



Some very famous guys 
wear Converse All Star 
basketball shoes. Pros, 
college stars, high school 
standouts. In fact, in 1972 
eight out of ten playersin 
every major col lege and 
junior college tournament 
wore All Stars. 

That’s probably what 
makes Converse famous. 

But what makes Converse 
great is a lot of guys like 
Larry James. He's a seven- 
teen-year-old kid from 
Boston. The bestrebound- 
I ng forward at Hyde Park 
High. But maybe you 
haven’t heard of him. 

To us he represents the 
sport of basketball. The total 
game as it's played for love 
and money by basketball 
players at every level , the 
guys who wear Converse 
All Stars. So we've got a 
stake in the game. We care 
about it and the people who 
play it, teach it, and 
promote it. 

That's why we have 
such a great basketball 
promotion staff (made up 
of some pretty well-known 
ex-players and coaches, 


incidentally). Putting on 
clinics in urban ghettos, 
at schools, boys clubs, 
summer camps, play- 
grounds, wherever kids 
gather to play and learn. 
Making an incredible 
number of appearances, 
helping to promote the game 
in any way they can. 

That’s what’s behind our 
annual Converse Basketball 
Yearbook, our annual 
Basketball Highlights film, 
our contributions to the 
Naismith Basketball Hall 
of Fame, our Run, Dribble 
and Shoot contests, kids’ 
instructional booklets, 
basketball diagram pads, 
tips and clinics. 

That’s why, year after 
year, we keep on trying to 
make our All Star basketball 
shoes the best, inside and 
outside. Sothatguys like 
Larry James keep wearing 
the best while they're 
doing their best. 

Converse All Stars. 
Basketball’s shoes. 


!★ converse 

When you're out to beat the world 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc., 541 North 
Fairbanks Court, Chicago, 111. 
60611; principal office Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020; 
James R. Shepley, President; 
Richard B. McKeough, Treasurer; 
Charles B. Bear, Secretary. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago, III. 
and at additional mailing offices. 
Authorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Office Department, Otta- 
wa, Canada and for payment of 
postage in cash. Subscription price 
in the United States, Canada, 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
islands SI 2.00 a year; military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world S8.50 
a year; all others 516.00 a year. 
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Next week 

SMITH A CO., on their way 
to another Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round, must first repel 
the Rumanians, led by Nasty 
Nastase and his full repertoire 
of antics. Joe Jarcs reports. 

AN UNSEAMLY ADVENTURE 
leads Ron Fimrite to mysteri- 
ous Haiti, where he finds that 
baseballs for the major leagues 
arc no longer stitched together 
in the good old American way. 

GOING TO THE DOGS has 
become a favorite betting 
pastime. Robert Cantwell tells 
the history of racing and its 
rabbit. Ernest Havcmann re- 
ports how to beat the game. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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IS YOUR VIEW 

OF INSURANCE BEHIND TIMES? 



YOUR USF&G AGENT BRINGS YOU 
UP TO THE MINUTE. 


There's no time like the present to call your 
USF&G agent about a program of protection 
he can develop. Coverages? From office 
buildings and factories to retail outlets and 
warehouses. From casualty and fire insurance 
to commercial multi-peril insurance. From 
business life and health plans to fidelity and 
surety bonding. Your USF&G agent is the 
true insurance professional . . . the independent 
businessman of highest caliber who can cover 


them all . . . along with other insurance plans 
for businesses and individuals. Consult him 
with confidence as you would your doctor 
or lawyer. Your USF&G agent . . . listed 
in your Yellow Pages. 


■ IAPA Baltimore, Maryland. Casualty/ 
I l^k/ylv Fire/Marine/Multi-Line/Life/ 
UUI dw Health/Group Insurance/ 
COMPANIES Fidelity/Surety Bonds. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



s covered the last 18 Kentucky Der- 
bies and nine Olympics— five winter and four 

covered by asterisks in record books, let it be 
noted that the Cooke's tours mentioned above 
include the North Pole twice, and that he speaks 


with Polish." Now we arc scheduling our own 
new entry for Cooke. 

In keeping with the demands of Sports 
Illustrateij’s increasing use of four-color 
news and feature photography, Cooke soon 
will assume (he new title of Chief Photographer. 
In this position he will work with Picture Edi- 



left Russia in 1922 when Jerry was a month old 
and his name was still Yuri Kuchuk. He was ed- 
ucated in Italy, Germany and India, and arrived 
in the U.S. in 1939 looking for a profession. Co- 



At right is a sampler of Cooke in action: test- 
ing the Olympic track at Munich; semisub- 
;; artfully disguised as a 
e at Ascot; and, most recent- 
ly, Secretariat-watching at Saratoga. In his new 
job, when the urge becomes overpowering— as 
it inevitably will— Cooke may hit the road 
:. Somewhere out there. 
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One-and-a-half cheers for OSHA. 


If that sounds like a reserved hurrah, you're 
right. And if you run a business, you've probably 
already discovered the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act is no substitute for conscientious 
"do-it-yourself" safety. 

OSHA compliance will get you someplace— but 
not far enough. There's a lot more to occupational 
safety than providing a safe work environment. 
Other things that deserve attention— and correction- 
are inadequate safety training, supervisory failure, 
lack of management control and similar factors that 
are the real reasons for a high percentage of 
job-related accidents. 

It's in these areas beyond OSHA involvement. 
plus the technical help in meeting OSHA require- 
ments. that your workmen's compensation insurer 
can provide valuable help. The kind of help our 


policyholders have come to expect from us. 

At Employers Insurance of Wausau, we 
pioneered in occupational safety. And through the 
years, as new industrial hazards and diseases arose, 
we responded with specialized services to help 
our policyholders help their employees. We are, and 
always have been, at the forefront in the fields of 
industrial hygiene and occupational health nursing. 
And in vital follow-up services like rehabilitation 
programs concerned with restoring the worker not 
just to his job. but to health. 

There's no way to legislate complete safety. 
Because legislation puts boundaries^ 
around a concept. And safety and 
health should have no boundaries. 

That's the Wausau idea in 
228 offices across the country. 



Come to the source 

Employers Insurance of Wausau 

Wausau. Wisconsin 
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Being a success 
in business isn't easy 

—but 

The Executive 
Program' can help 
make it easier. 

And, for that matter, possible. 

The difference between a successful 
executive and a hard-luck case is simple: 
the successful one knows what he’s doing. 
Knows the new techniques of manage- 
ment and decision-making. The new 
techniques of profitability analysis, cost- 
effectiveness and control. And knows 
when those techniques change. 

That’s where THE EXECUTIVE 
PROGRAM® can help. As it’s helping 
some 30,000 top and headed-for-the-top 
executives. How? Simple. It’s the book 
club with the books that keep you current. 
Keep you thinking. Keep your degree as 
fresh as the day you got it. All at worth- 
while discounts. See for yourself. 



Take any 
3 books 

(values to $43.45) 

all for only 
si each 

as a member of 

The Executive 
Program' 

if you will join now and agree to 
lake only 3 more books— al member 
discount prices within the next 12 
months. 


(retail prices shown) 

81280. SUCCESS THROUGH 
TRANS ACTION A I. AN AI.YSIS. 
Jut Meininger. Focuses on the names 
people play in the office by 

bosses, colleagues, ami subordinates. 
Shows how to win. why it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary to ever be victim- 
ised and how. once and for all. to 
counter the emotional disturbances 
of others by beine in complete com- 
mand of yourself. $7.95 


87130. WHV. WHEN A HOW TO 
GO PUBLIC. Edited by G. Scott 
Hutchinson. Fifteen experts stake 
out the advantages, disadvantages, 
and costs of going public. Count i a j 
two of your three hooks ($2) S22.50 


78470. SHAKING THE MONEY 
TREE: How to Find New Growth 
Opportunities in Common Stocks. 

Forth Attempts to show the best 
way-b> recognizing those firms that 
arc natural "money trees"— and how 
to shake them with pleasant results. 

57.50 


48591. FINANCIAL REPORTING 
PRACTICES OF CORPORA 
TIONS. David E Hawkins. Provides 
you with an understanding of the 

reporting and the significant con- 
sequences of the data for people de- 
pending upon its credibility $12.95 
50670. THE GREAT JACKASS 
FALLACY BEHAVIORAL CON 
( I IMS IN M \N \(.l MINI Sec- 
ond Edition. Diagnoses the truth 
about human nature - what will 
really push people toward that ex- 
tra effort all executives hope for . . . 
Plus some of the most influential be- 
havioral scientists in the nation show 
how you can transform a psycho- 
logical conclusion into a managerial 
skill throughout the organization 
The too count as one hook $13.95 


60310. MANAGE MORE BY DO- 
ING LESS. Raymond O Loen. How- 
to direct subordinates; how to dele- 
gate and motivate: how to handle 
worriers, plodders, know-it-alls. 

$10.95 


88480. I HE T Ot NG F XECI TIVE 
TODAY: The Handbook of Making 

It. Edited h I Robert Tantarkin It 
lets the "new breed” talk. The re- 
sult is a vivid account of what makes 
them tick, their strategies for getting 
ahead, and why so many firms arc 
finding it pays to have them around 1 
$10.00 


73640. REAL ESTATE INVEST- 
MENT STRATEGY. Maury Seldin 
and Richard H. Swesnik. Every de- 
tail about making big money in 
building and land. $9.95 

52192. HANDBOOK OF Bl SI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION. II II 
Maynard. Editor-in-Chiel ’.048 
pages of executive to-cxccutivc ad- 
vice worked out by 177 leading busi- 
ness and management figures on 
every management situation. Counts 
as twool your three books. (S2> $29.50 
55570. INSTITUTIONAL INVEST- 
ING. Charles I) Ellis. Explores the 
most useful concepts, programs and 
techniques used by professional in 
vestment managers $9.95 


49400. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
NEGOTIATING. Gerard I \ier- 
enherg. Filled with the ploys of suc- 
cessful bargainers; when it pays to 
be patient (or impatient) . . how 

to 'pretend you’ve had it with all 
"this palaver" . . . and much more 

$10.00 

70641. PROFILE FOR PROFIT- 
ABILITY: Using Cost Control and 
Profitability Analysis. Thomas S. 
Dudick. Here is a guide to all as- 
pects of profit-making that uses real 
life examples of how profits can be 
improved Offers vivid case histories 
of actual company experiences so 
you can analyze your firm's finan- 
cial problems with solid informal ion 
and fresh perspective. $12.95 



88130. YOU AND YOUR MONEY. 
A Survival Guide to the Controlled 
Economy. Eliot Janeway. $5.95 

82291. TAX SHELTERS AND 
TAX-FREE INCOME FOR F.V- 
ERYONF. H'tlliam C Droll, nger. 
A worth-its-weight-in-gold explana- 
tion that identifies tax shcltcrs-(al- 

free income (more than 80 f ; of all 
Americans get it!). An indispensa- 
ble guide book for increasing your 
after-tax income. $11.95 

55951. THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONEY GAME. A Primer in In- 
ternational Finance. Robert / l i - 
ber. Simply and without recourse to 
jargon, describes the anatomy of the 

strengths and weaknesses, and likclv 
future evolution. $6.95 


53841. HOW TO WIN PROFITS 
\ N I) INFLUENCE BANKERS: 
The Art of Practical Projecting. 

Richard C Belew. Here is the book 
for turning a company's financial 
management system into a profit- 
making operation. Counts as two 
of your three hooks. (S2) $19.95 

63091. MONEY. Revised Edition. 
Lawrence S. Ritter and H'illtain l. 
Silher. A unique guide to monetary 
theory and policy. Lively and witty 
—impeccably accurate in its treat- 
ment of fact, sophisticated in its 
treatment of theory $6.95 

46660. THE EXECUTIVE JUN- 
GLE. Irwin I Rodman A noted in- 
dustrial psychologist takes a pene- 
trating look at the unique personal- 
ities found in corporate management, 
from the board chairman on down 
. . . what makes them tick, and how 
to deal with them. $7.95 

82590. TECHNIQUES OF PROFIT- 
ABILITY ANALYSIS. Sam R 

Goodman. Shows how to achieve 
profitability— not just profit -in everv 
area $12.75 

34221. THE APRIL GAME: Secrets 
of an Internal Revenue \grnt. ’Di- 
ogenes'. A veteran internal revenue 
agent lakes you behind-the-scenes 
at the IRS and reveals all. $7.95 

49130. THE FRUSTRATED Tl- 
TAN. A uren Vris. Misguided com- 
pany attitudes that demoralize man- 
agers and dry up initiative. $8.95 

85120. I'N ACCOUNTABLE AC- 
COl N TING. Abraham J Hr, loll 
Today's weird accounting practices, 
how to understand them and more 
importantly, protect yourself $9.50 

60210. MANAGING FOR RE- 
SULTS / THE EFFECTIVE. EXEC- 
L 1 1 V F. . I a 

literature by Peter Drucker. The two 
count as one hook. $12.45 


THE EXECUTIVE PROGRAM 
Dept. 3-77X, Riverside, N J. 08075 
and indicate the 3 books you want. 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


SICK SECRETARIAT 

When Secretariat was beaten by Onion 
in the Whitney Stakes at Saratoga, most 
horsemen and bettors chalked off the 
stunning upset as just one of those things 
that happen now and then in racing. Af- 
ter all, Man o’ War and Citation lost, 
too. Then it was announced last week- 
end that the superhorse would not run 
in the Travers this coming Saturday be- 
cause of coughing, and people began to 
wonder. Finally, it came out that before 
the Whitney. Secretariat had been under 
the weather for nearly a week, running a 
slight temperature off and on. 

But despite the temperature, which 
was not made public, the owner and 
trainer decided to run him in the Whit- 
ney anyway. "He is so strong." said a 
dejected Penny Tweedy, "we felt he was 
fighting off the fever and could still per- 
form at his best. We didn’t think it that 
important to cancel. After the race we 
knew that something was wrong." 

The something wrong. Whitney Tower 
points out, was for the stable to have 
started a horse that was not 100 ' ", him- 
self. It was unfair to the public, which 
bet SI 92,772 (of a total pool of S279.08I ) 
on Secretariat in this win-only race. The 
bettors were cheated. Nor was it fair to 
the stockholders in the syndicate that will 
control Secretariat when he goes to stud. 
Nor was it fair to the superb horse him- 
self. If this is an example of the para- 
lyzing hold that show biz can have on 
people in sport, it is a sad commentary 
on the way sport is going. 

For, of course. Secretariat had become 
a TV star. The Whitney was to be the 
first of four races in which CBS and the 
New York Racing Association hoped to 
show him off to millions of viewers. 
Trainer Lucien Laurin says now he feels 
the horse will be back to normal in two 
weeks, or in lime for his next perfor- 
mance, the Marlboro Cup at Belmont on 
Sept. 1 5. This is the once heralded match 
race with his stablematc Riva Ridge, a 
schmaltzy S250.000 piece of business. Af- 


ter that there is the Woodward, possibly 
The Jockey Club Gold Cup. the Wash- 
ington D.C. International, maybe even 
the Arc dc Triomphe in Paris. 

Everyone wants the horse, it seems, 
and perhaps the pressure is too much. 
Penny Tweedy said the other day, with 
sad hindsight, "This proves a horse is not 
a machine." Then w hy treat him like one? 

ON AGAIN, OFF AGAIN 

In its investigations, the House Select 
Committee on Crime looked into corrup- 
tion in horse racing. After a flurry of 
headlines, nothing more seemed to hap- 
pen. In the August issue of Hoof Beals, 
official publication of the U.S. Trotting 
Association, Executive Editor Stan Berg- 
stein comments: 

"The House Select Committee on 
Crime has expired, its appropriation not 
renewed, and there will be little mourn- 
ing at the bar. 

"Despite its noble purpose, the com- 
mittee used methods that were not only 
embarrassing to racing but to its own 
members. It listened to ‘experts’ who 
weren’t: dignified the testimony of hood- 
lums and creeps of no character and less 
credibility; apologized in its final report 
for having never quite gotten around to 
talking to the leaders of American rac- 
ing: used as its star witness a minor crook 
who claimed he could get into any sta- 
ble area in the country but was arrested, 
tried and convicted when he attempted 
to do so; used racing's own security files, 
including those of the USTA. as if they 
were original investigative work of the 
committee; discovered that wiretapping 
was employed by the staff of one com- 
mittee member, who stated that he would 
sanction it again if necessary: and total- 
ly omitted any mention of Harness 
Tracks Security, an autonomous organi- 
zation that does exactly what the com- 
mittee recommended, but which the com- 
mittee apparently never even knew ex- 
isted. or chose to ignore if it did.” 

In reply. Committee Chairman Claude 


Pepper (D-Fla.) said the report had been 
generally accepted by the racing industry, 
even though "a very regrettable minor- 
ity" had been critical. Admitting that the 
committee had not done all that it had 
planned to do. he said, "We got involved 
in hearings on drugs in schools, and we 
just didn't have time. People in general 
can have confidence in the integrity of 
racing." 

ROUGHING IT 

Reports continue that a concern called 
Hi-Rise Campsites, Inc., is trying to raise 
S4 million to construct a 20-story build- 
ing in downtown New Orleans for indoor 
camping. The first eight stories of the 
building will be for parking: the upper 
12 will contain 240 campsites, complete 
with artificial turf and utility hookups for 



recreational vehicles. There will be a 
rooftop pool to give that sylvan lake 
atmosphere. 

"This will be unique." said a Hi-Rise 
man. "People don’t want the woodsy bit 
now; they want to camp in comfort near 
the city." 

PEACEFUL REVOLUTION 

The NCAA’s decision to split itself into 
three. more or less autonomous divisions 
is a laudable attempt to bring sense into 
what has been a ridiculous situation. 
There are more than 600 colleges in the 
NCAA, and the 400 or so smaller ones 
often clashed head on with the major in- 
stitutions over such matters as entrance 

continued 
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requirements, athletic scholarships and 
recruiting. 

Now there will be Division 1 for big 
athletic powers, such as Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Nebraska and Alabama: Divi- 
sion II for the next level. North Dakota 
State and G rambling, for instance: and 
Division III for Muskingum and that 
crowd. Each division is free to amend 
NCAA bylaws as it sees fit. setting rules 
to suit its own needs, although the three 
bodies voting together can exercise a kind 
of veto power over legislative proposals 
made in the separate divisions. 

Requirements for membership in each 
division can become complex, but all ma- 
jor football schools will be in Division I 
in all sports. A top basketball school may 
elect Division 1 for basketball (and oth- 
er sports) but be in Division II in foot- 
ball. A school in Division II or III may 
choose to be in Division 1 in one sport 
(except football and basketball): an ex- 
ample: Trinity College in Texas, the 1972 
NCAA tennis champion. 

A lot of bugs will probably develop, 
but the new setup is eminently worth try- 
ing, if only to get rid of the big vs. small 
infighting. It is certainly better than the 
hypocrisy of the "conscience vote," in 
which delegates were asked not to vote 
on measures that did not directly affect 
their schools. The first real test of how 
the new idea is going to work will come 
at the annual convention next January. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME 

Giles, the famous British cartoonist who 
appears in London's Daily Express, is 
also an avid sailor. He has named his new 
boat Circe, after the Greek enchantress 
who turned men into swine, because, he 
says, he doesn’t know anything that can 
do that quicker than a boat. 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

The battle of California ended last week 
in a peaceful settlement between the Bing 
Crosby golf tournament and the PGA. 
Earlier, the PGA had upset the Crosby 
people by shifting the tournament dates 
from the traditional mid-January period 
to mid- February , where the new dates fell 
spang on the Washington's Birthday 
weekend, already a big business time for 
Monterey Peninsula merchants, restau- 
rateurs and hotel operators. Not only 
would the area be unable to handle the 
influx of visitors to the Crosby then, it 
would lose the big January business the 
tournament always attracted. 


The PGA remained adamant for a 
while but when it became obvious that 
the Crosby would be canceled if the mid- 
F'ebruary dates stood, it rustled around 
and came up with a solution. The Glen 
Campbcll-Los Angeles Open, tradition- 
ally the first of the golf-tour year, was 
willing to swap dates; a new city storm 
drain is being built through Riviera 
Country Club, site of the tournament, 
and officials decided they could use the 
extra month to be sure everything is fin- 
ished. So now the Crosby will have the 
honor of kicking off the tour the first 
week of January, the well-drained Camp- 
bcll-L.A. will be in mid-February and the 
tourists will have Monterey and Carmel 
to themselves on George Washington's 
Birthday. 

TWICE THE FUN 

The PGA has problems beyond Pebble 
Beach and George Washington. Dis- 
agreeing with Joe Dey's proposal to re- 
duce the tour to 15 super events (Score- 
card, Aug. 13), Bill Clarke, president of 
the PGA, thinks it should get bigger. He 
notes that since 1959 pro football, pro 
basketball and pro hockey have expand- 
ed from one league to two, and pro base- 
ball has added teams and split its two 
leagues into four divisions — while all that 
time tournament golf has stood still. 
Clarke wants a second PGA tour. 

"At first," he says, "the new tour 
ought to be a qualifying ground for play- 
ers who would eventually move up to the 
major tour. But at the same time it would 
become an attraction in itself, with young 
stars like Ben Crenshaw coming along. 
There are so many good players that in 
time the second tour would become as 
strong as the one we have now. Then, 
instead of having a major tour and a sat- 
ellite tour, we would have two major golf 
circuits." 

And a real World Series of Golf? 

OR A PILLAR OF SALT 

Larry Csonka and Jim Kiick of the Mi- 
ami Dolphins have written a book (co- 
authored by Dave Anderson of The New 
York Times ) called Always on the Ran , 
in which Kiick complains about having 
to share playing time last season with 
Mercury Morris. Kiick says Coach Don 
Shula took away his primary running 
back status for disciplinary reasons: he 
did not finish a 1 2-minute endurance run 
(Kiick says he had the flu and "couldn't 
breathe”). 


"Shula is the one who stuck it to me." 
Kiick says in the book, which emphasizes 
that the authors do not resent Morris. 
But Kiick does say that rotating with 
Morris "was a difficult situation for me 
to accept." And Csonka says, “Jim 
shouldn't have been subjected to some- 
body taking his position. The way 1 saw 
it. Shula handed Merc the opportunity 
at Jim's expense, not only handed Merc 
the opportunity but stepped on Jim’s 
pride with no qualms. Step on Shula's 
pride and see how he reacts." 

Shula's comment was, "If that's their 
assumption I'm afraid they don't know 
Don Shula, the man and the coach, as 
well as they think they know him. Mer- 
cury earned the right to play as much as 
he did with an outstanding preseason." 
Then Shula added wryly, "They've al- 
ready alerted me to take everything in 
their book with a grain of salt." 

BITSY-BETSY 

Atlanta will present its own version of 
the Bobby Riggs-Billie Jean King match 
on Sept. 23, when 62-year-old Byron 
Grant meets 20-year-old Betsy Butler in 
a winner-take-all match for S500. Miss 
Butler, from Augusta, is a pro w ho plays 
on the U.S. Lawn Tennis Association 
tour. Grant is the famous Bitsy Grant 
(he is considerably smaller than Bobb> 
Riggs) who played Davis Cup tennis in 
the '30s and was called the Giant Killer 
for his upsets of top-ranked players who 
towered over him. Bitsy has remained an 
amateur all these years. Betsy intends to 
sec that he stays that way. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Warren Spahn, Hall of Fame pitcher 
who played for Casey Stengel on the 1 942 
Boston Braves and the 1965 New York 
Mets: "I'm probably the only guy who 
worked for Stengel before and after he 
was a genius." 

• Lew Burdette, Spahn's old teammate, 
who would never admit he threw a spit- 
ball: "I showed Whitey Ford how to 
throw r a wet one, and he went four or 
five years before they caught on to it." 

• Gary Player, on the importance of 
practice: "They say Sam Snead is a nat- 
ural golfer, but if he didn't practice, he'd 
be a natural bad golfer." 

• Ed Runge, American League umpire, 

on his career: "It’s the only occupation 
where a man has to be perfect the first 
day on the job and then improve over 
the years." ind 
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The luxurious LTD Standard Interior with Ford's famous Front Room has stretchout comtort, even tor six-footers. Standard also: Ford's new 


Ford Galaxie 500 4-Door Hardtop 


Ford LTD Brougham 
2-Door Hardtop 


The closer you look, 
the better we look. 


In the 1973 Fords the extras aren’t extra 



bumper system & 
side door steel guard rails for added protection. 


The '73 Fords won Road Tests's 
'Car of the Year" award. And 
Motor Trend named Ford LTD 
"Full-size Sedan of the Year." 


Every new Ford comes equipped with automatic 
transmission, power steering, power front disc brakes, 
power ventilation, and a 351 V-8. See them now at 
your Ford Dealer’s. Where the “extras" aren’t extra. 


FORD 


FORD DIVISION 
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WHEELIN’ AWAY 
OUT WEST 

L.A.'s Little Blue Bicycle uses some old parts and an infield full of new 
ones trying to outrun C/ncy’s Big Red Machine by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


O ne member of the infield is an out- 
fielder turned third baseman turned 
first baseman. Another, the shortstop, 
was a part-time outfielder only 1 6 months 
ago. The catcher began this season with 
fewer than 50 games of big-league expe- 
rience under his chest protector, and the 
second baseman is a 27-year-old rookie 
who blows bubbles. The third baseman 
is young and raw, too, playing a posi- 
tion where so many before him have 
come and gone. Quickly. At various 
times during the season they have been 
collectively called The Babes of Summer 
or The Little Blue Bicycle, and their in- 
experience defies normal baseball criteria 
forjudging a contender. There are games 
in which they hustle so hard they seem 
intent on getting the minimum out of the 
maximum, but after each pratfall these 
young Los Angeles Dodgers get up again, 
apparently stronger and wiser. And be- 
lieving more firmly that they can with- 
stand the oncoming crunch of Cincin- 
nati’s Big Red Machine to win the 
National League West. 

In the spring Los Angeles figured to 
be a faceless team, something the O’Mal- 
ley family had picked up at a garage sale 
on Route A1 A in Vero Beach. Now who 
has the best record in the big leagues? 
The Dodgers. Who leads the majors in 
hitting and pitching? The Dodgers, Huge 
crowds pour into Chavez Ravine; 1.6 
million have already been there this sea- 
son to see what new miracle Walter Al- 

Young Third Baseman Ron Cey made a hi t in 
the dugout with his homer that helped defeat 
the Giants and earned him a pat on the hat. 


ston has wrought in his 20th year as the 
Dodger manager. Age apparently cannot 
wither Walter’s ability to pull them out 
of the hat. 

Among those who have found it hard 
to swallow the miracles are the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, St. Louis Cardinals and 
Atlanta Braves, who in 37 attempts 
against the Dodgers have won only eight 
times. How do you believe a pitching staff 
that has held the opposition to a .223 bat- 
ting average? Or a team that lacks home- 
run power, yet 1 7 times this year has won 
games with home runs? “Others might 


not believe," says the Dodger captain, 
Willie Davis, "but this team does. It lis- 
tens, it learns and it believes.” 

In the balloting for this year’s All-Star 
team only one Los Angeles player fin- 
ished among the top five at any position, 
but when the All-Star squad trotted out 
onto the field a few weeks ago in Kansas 
City there were more Dodgers — six — 
than at any time since 1962. Obviously 
the Reds' Sparky Anderson, manager of 
the All-Stars, believed. His faith has been 
reinforced over the last two weeks while 
the Dodgers were in a hitting slump. 
Their pitchers took up the slack by al- 
lowing only 1.4 earned runs per game. 
Anderson knows that pitching normally 
decides pennant races, and it was Los An- 
geles pitchers who were holding off his 
red-hot Reds last week. As far back as 
fourth place, nine games out on July 1, 
Cincinnati has since won 3 1 of 4 1 to move 
within 1 x /i of L.A. and set the stage for 
another wild finish in the West. If the 
Dodgers can hold off the Reds, then ev- 
erybody will be believers. 

Los Angeles has not won a continued 



DODGERS nttnued 


championship in six seasons, the club’s 
longest drought since 1940, and expecta- 
tions for this year were more guarded 
than at any time since the club moved 
west. Due to the inordinate number of 
errors in 1972 (162 showed up in the box 
scores and countless other mental ones 
went unrecorded), the Dodgers had been 
regarded locally as some kind of civic dis- 
grace. Because of that their total of 85 
victories during a strike-shortened sea- 
son went largely overlooked. Only the 
National League's division champions, 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, won more. 

One of the problems involved that old 
bugaboo, third base. Since arriving in 
Los Angeles the Dodgers had used 44 dif- 
ferent men at third. "If Dodger third 
basemen ever voted in a bloc, they could 
win an election," wrote Los Angeles 
Times Columnist Jim Murray. To add to 
the difficulties, Maury Wills and six-time 
Golden Glove First Baseman Wes Par- 
ker had retired and Second Baseman Jim 
Lefebvre had gone off to play in Japan. 
In the opening week of play, the dourest 
of forecasts for the Dodgers seemed cor- 
rect. The defense was again as leaky as a 
submarine equipped with screen doors 
and Los Angeles flopped off to its worst 
start ever (1-6). The team played only five 
errorless games in its first 25. 

The Dodgers were — still are — bucking 
one of baseball’s sternest precepts, which 
holds that only one young player per year 
can be fed into a lineup without the team 
suffering dire consequences. These 
Dodgers are not breaking in one young 
player but five. Catcher Joe Ferguson, 
First Baseman Steve Garvey, Second 
Baseman Dave Lopes (rhymes with 
ropes), Third Baseman Ron Cey and 
Shortstop Bill Russell had played a com- 
bined total of fewer than 200 games at 
their positions when this season started. 
In addition, the youngsters would be 
working with a pitching staff on which 
three of the five starters — Claude Osteen, 
Tommy John and A1 Downing — and the 
two top relievers — Jim Brewer and Pete 
Richert — are low-ball pitchers whose 
success depends on batters grounding 
into infield outs. 

The most experienced of the young- 
sters is Shortstop Bill Russell, and he is 


Slugging Catcher Joe Ferguson, conferring 
with Walt Alston and Tommy John, and speedy 
Dave Lopes are young Dodger stars. Old An- 
gel Andy Messersmlth Is now winging for LA. 
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hardly a household word even on Sepul- 
veda Boulevard. Of the 195 big-league 
games the Dodger youngsters played at 
their present positions Russell accounted 
for 121. When one plays shortstop for 
the Dodgers one is immediately placed 
in the company of eagles; the line of suc- 
cession has gone almost directly from 
Leo Durocher in the late 1930s to Pee 
Wee Reese to Maury Wills. Russell took 
over in April 1972 at the age of 23 when 
Wills* on-base ratio slumped. Unlike his 
predecessors, Russell went to work with- 
out a single game of professional expe- 
rience at the position. "I guess 1 stuck 
my neck out further with Russell than I 
normally do," says Alston. "We didn't 
have what I considered a front-line short- 
stop in our organization and I thought 
Bill was the best equipped to learn the 
position. He had been a superior defen- 
sive outfielder and I saw he had speed, 
agility, range and a strong arm, which 
lend to help make a good shortstop. I’m 
proud of the way he has come along and 
1 can see him filling the position for the 
next ten years." For this season at least 
Alston has no other choice than to have 
Russell fill it. Shortstop is the one po- 
sition where the Dodgers have no back- 
up player. There will be great pressure 
on Russell not only to continue playing 
well but also to stay healthy down the 
stretch. 

Bill is still in the learning process, at 
least in the field: at bat he is outhitting 
every shortstop in the majors (.278). 
Even his errors (22) are in line w ith those 
of San Francisco's Chris Spcicr (24) or 
Chicago's Don Kcssinger (20), a veter- 
an of over 1,200 big-league games. Rus- 
sell has also knocked in 44 runs, exactly 
half of them coming with two outs. 

Russell is not short of advice based on 
experience. He and Pitcher Claude Os- 
teen (see cover) drive together to the 
park, and every day he talks endlessly 
with second-string Catcher Chris Can- 
nizzaro. who has seen 1 1 major league 
seasons and service with half the teams 
in the National League. "It's been a 
struggle at times," Russell admits. "By 
nature I am a shy person and shortstops 
arc not normally shy. Walt Alston stuck 
with me w hen times were hard and I had 
begun to wonder if I would ever be able 
to do the job. Then, all of a sudden in 
early May, I started to feel comfortable 
in the position. The hardest thing for me 
to do was catch the ball, and while that 
might sound silly it's true. I was actual- 


ly afraid of the ball and now I'm not." 

Osteen is a grand old warrior who is 
having another typically fine season. He 
has started 1 6 winning games and his rec- 
ord of 13-5 is the second best of any left- 
hander in the majors. Osteen appeared 
in this year’s All-Star Game as the sec- 
ond pitcher for the National League, and 
the first batter he faced was 2 1 -year-old 
Buddy Bell of the Cleveland Indians. "It 
was an odd feeling." said Osteen. "Back 
when I was w ith the Cincinnati RedsGus 
Bell used to bring his son around and 
we kidded him about becoming a big- 
league player. He must have been nine, 
about the same age my son David is now. 
When I looked in at Bell I thought to my- 
self, ‘Have you been play ing baseball for 
a living this long?' Buddy tripled off me 
with no one out, and while I am not in 
the business of giving up triples. I was 
happy for him. I was also happy that I 
left him on third base." 

At 34, Osteen is not one of those pitch- 
ers who can throw a baseball through a 
car wash without it getting wet. He re- 
lies on his knowledge of the hitters and 
the ability to pitch to spots. Three times 
during a recent 1 1 -day period Osteen 
produced ty pical examples of his crafts- 
manship. In front of a Monday crowd 
of 50,000 at Dodger Stadium he threw a 
four-hitter and beat the Giants. A cou- 
ple of days later he was struck with a 
virus and could not eat for 72 hours. 
Somehow he finally forced some bacon 
and eggs into his system and worked 
eight strong innings at Candlestick Park. 
Last Thursday night he threw a shutout 
against the Mets. In the three games Os- 
teen pitched 26 innings. He struck out 
only 10 men but he also walked only two 
and gave up just 1 3 hits. Fifty of his outs 
came on ground balls. 

When Osteen, John or Downing — the 
low-ball pitchers — are working. Russell 
can be seen advising Third Baseman Ccy 
and Second Baseman Lopes, gesturing 
them into position or calling over to them 
with his glove raised to one side of his 
mouth. "There are a lot of things about 
this job most people seldom think 
about," he says. "When the pitcher is 
behind the hitter 2-0 or 3-1, will the bat- 
ter try to pull the next pitch? How much 
can I cheat into the hole when there is a 
man on?" 

The education of the young Dodgers 
is doubly interesting since all but one of 
them began as outfielders. They played 
together on winning teams in the minors 


and at one time or another 13 of the 25 
men on the club were exposed to the 
leaching of Tom Lasorda, currently a 
Dodger coach. Lasorda produced five 
pennants and a second-place finish in sev- 
en years of managing in the minors. His 
dedication to his task so inspired Walter 
O'Malley that the chairman of the board 
bought him a headstone that says tom 
lasorda, A dodger. Lasorda maintains 
that space will be left on the headstone 
for a schedule, "Just in case somebody 
is walking through the cemetery and 
doesn't know if the Dodgers are home 
or on the road." 

Young players, of course, make mis- 
takes, and recently the Dodgers have 
made all sorts of them. In Houston two 
of them ended up on third base one night 
and three of them were thrown out at 
cither home or third in the first two in- 
nings the next night. "Things like that 
can drive you crazy," says Alston, "but 
I'd rather have them doing thingsaggres- 
sively than playing safety-first ball." 

Lopes is the new leadoff man and an 
excellent second baseman who can steal 
bases (30 so far this season) and hit (.278) 
but must learn to walk and bunt more 
before he can be mentioned in the same 
breath with Wills. Cey is indeed a good 
third baseman and Steve Garvey, the 5' 
10" first baseman, is among the top bat- 
ters (.316). The four men in Alston's pla- 
toon outfield — Davis, Manny Mota, 
Willie Crawford and Bill Buckner all 
have good averages. 

Through a good part of this season the 
Dodgers' big trade, in which Frank Rob- 
inson, Bill Grabarkewitz. Bobby Valen- 
tine and Pilchers Bill Singer and Mike 
Strahler were sent to the Angels for Ken 
McMullen and Andy Messersmith. had 
been criticized. Lately that has subsided. 
Messersmith has pitched brilliantly since 
the All-Star break and his 42-13 second- 
half record during his seasons with Cali- 
fornia is a positive omen. The addition of 
Messersmith to a staff that already 
boasted Don Sutton (14-7 and a 2.26 
ERA) and the three low-ballers makes 
the Dodgers' strongsuit — pitching — even 
stronger, but the advancement of the 
youngsters in the infield is the aspect of 
this team that has the baseball world 
abuzz. Whether the Little Blue Bicycle 
may ultimately be run over by the Big 
Red Machine is a matter of debate. The 
Dodger kids believe they can win. It is 
just that kind of faith that put them 
where they are now. end 
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JACK GOES ONE UP ON A LEGEND 

The ghost of the great Bobby Jones had been haunting him more than he liked to admit, but now Jack Nickiaus can 
sleep in peace. At Canterbury in Cleveland he hit the magic No. 14 by winning the PGA by DAN JENKINS 


T hese are the words Jack Nickiaus pri- 
vately left to history: “Book the 
hunt." Put them in there with all those 
giant steps for mankind and praise the 
Lord and pass the song charts and the 
Gettysburg recital and all that stuff. All 
those memorable sayings that squirm 
their way into we the people of the coun- 
try clubs, in order to form a more per- 
fect player. Jack got old No. 14 last week 
at Canterbury and officially became the 
greatest golfer whoever lived or died, and 
now we have to deal with it in terms of 
history. 

It was the night before the final round 
of the 1973 PGA Championship in Cleve- 
land. the last of golf's big four titles. The 
emotional end of the season. The Mas- 
ters, the U.S. Open and the British Open 
had come and gone, and Jack Nickiaus 
had not won any of them. And he only 
needed one more big one to make it 14 
major championships in a glittering ca- 
reer. 

One more, the 14th, would move him 
ahead of Bobby Jones on the alltime list. 
As has so often been said, they can play 
all the Pensacolas and Tucsons and Pic- 
cadilly World Match Plays they want to. 
but in golf the major championships are 
the ones that really matter. To history, 
ego, prestige, endorsements — whatever. 
And the PGA at Canterbury was Nick- 
iaus' last chance until another Augusta 
to overcome a barrier, perhaps mental, 
he had been confronting for months. The 
ghost of Jones. 

Now he was with his Columbus pals 
and business associates on Saturday 
night, as he usually is, discussing the 
day's play and tomorrow's prospects. Af- 
ter starting slowly, he had blazed into a 
one-stroke lead through 54 holes in 
search of his third PGA Championship 
and old No. 14. There were 18 more holes 
to play on Sunday and there were a lot 
of players at Canterbury who could beat 
him. 

Somebody mentioned what an odd 


year it had been, with Tommy Aaron and 
Johnny Miller and Tom Weiskopf all 
winning their first major titles in Augus- 
ta and Oakmont and Troon, with Jack 
coming close but not quite. It could hap- 
pen again, couldn't it? Mason Rudolph 
and Don Iverson and Bruce Crampton 
and Denny Lyons were all lurking, and 
despite the fact that Jack was playing su- 
perbly, Canterbury was not really his 
kind of course. 

There was talk among the group of 
Nickiaus friends about an elk hunt in 
New Mexico for November. This is what 
Jack really wanted to do with his sched- 
ule, go on an elk hunt, not compete so 
much. But wouldn't it be better, said Put- 
nam Pierman, his business partner, to put 
off the decision and see what happened 
tomorrow? 

"If you don't win,” said Pierman, 
“you may feel you need to play a few 
more tournaments in the fall.” 

Nickiaus thought that over. Maybe so. 
Then he thought about how well he had 
been hitting the ball all week, how strong- 
ly he was concentrating on the PGA. how 
much he wanted to get that 14th title be- 
hind him. 

“Book the hunt," Jack said. 

This was the man the world had to beat 
on Sunday— an unbeatable man. A man 
who took on a golf course not at all suit- 
ed to his game but who, with dedication, 
hard work and patience, was able to con- 
quer it with astonishing case. 

"Besides," said a press tent wit, “he 
was tired of reading about Weiskopf," a 
reference to the summer's hero who was 
not quite up to another barn fire. Gad, 
he finished sixth. 

What Nickiaus did last Sunday was go 
out in a pairing that contained, essential- 
ly, the whole tournament. He was with 
Rudolph, who trailed him by one, and 
Crampton, who was three strokes back 
but was considered to have the best 
chance of putting together a low round 
and overtaking him. And what Jack did 


within this group was never give the 
slightest hint that he was going to do any- 
thing but win. Right away he started hit- 
ting the ball dead stiff, flirting with bird- 
ies. By the 6th, he had one. By the 7th, 
he had another. And when he rolled one 
in at the 15th. after a remarkable iron 
shot around a cluster of Canterbury’s an- 
tique trees, it was all over. 

Nickiaus coasted on to a final-round 
69, which went with his earlier rounds 
of 72, 68 and 68. That adds up to 277 
and a four-stroke victory over Cramp- 
ton, whose one-under 70 was the best run 
anybody could make at Nickiaus among 
the serious contenders. Mason Rudolph, 
with his lasso swing, had hung in there 
tenaciously most of the way but he was 
destined to double bogey the last hole for 
a 73; Don Iverson, the young, handsome 
nobody who had shared both the 1 8- and 
36-hole lead despite playing in his first 
major event, finally relented to the pres- 
sure and concluded with a 74, falling into 
a tie for sixth. 

Jack had been a grim fellow all week, 
somewhat of a man lost within himself. 
He has been admitting for two years or 
so that these major championships are 
the only things that matter to him any- 
more. When a season passes and he has 
not captured one of them, the winter is a 
long one. Evidence of his attitude came 
early in Cleveland when a friend asked 
him to do a TV interview, specifically in 
regard to the Ryder Cup matches com- 
ing up in Scotland. Jack refused, not 
rudely, but absolutely. 

“I don't want to talk about anything 
that does not concern itself with this 
championship," he said. 

Canterbury was living proof that when 
Nickiaus appears to have his mind and 
game in shape, nothing is beyond his 
reach. It is an engagingly old-fashioned 
place, all cramped in among the tall trees 
of the lovely neighborhood in Shaker 
Heights. It seems as if the back nine was 
built on top of the front with four greens 
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Having failed In the Masters, the U.S. and the British Opens this year. Nicklaus approached the PGA with unusual Intensity and determination. 


coming back to the old rambling brick 
clubhouse (the 3rd, 9th, 15th and 18th) 
and with tees hanging off the verandas 
on all sides, and some of them hanging 
off the front porches of homesteads. It is 
a hilly place with numerous blind shots, 
tight as a pair of jeans in spots, and there 
is a subtlety to the old greens that last 
week made the same putt break in a dif- 
ferent direction each time. With a differ- 
ent speed. 

Length made no difference. There was 
only one par 5 Jack could reach consis- 
tently (the 6th), but so could everyone 
else. It was essentially a short-iron 
course, a tough driving course, with the 
exception of the final three holes, which 
were long, long, long, and which were 
capable of producing either a bizarre or 
a dull finish. 

When Canterbury staged a couple of 
U.S. Opens back in its past, the Lawson 
Little Open of 1940 and the Lloyd Man- 
grum Open of 1946, these last three holes 
produced playoffs, and those Opens pro- 
duced controversies. No such thing this 
time. The PGA was over when Nicklaus 
reached them, and he could even afford 
the luxury of a closing bogey. 


Jack probably never envisioned that he 
would take old No. 14 with a casual, six- 
inch tap-in putt for a bogey, but that is 
how it all ended. 

"Looking back on it, I have to say I 
think 1 was trying too hard,” he said. "At 
Muirfield last year, and then at Augusta 
and Oakmont and Troon. There’s no 
doubt, I was hung up on gelling the 
14th.” 

But he added, "On the other hand, it’s 
just a number, isn’t it? Jones won his 13 
in a shorter length of time, and he had 
fewer tournaments to try for." 

Maybe we need to dwell on history for 
a second, to put it all in perspective. Bob- 
by Jones won five U.S. Amateurs, four 
U.S. Opens, three British Opens and one 
British Amateur. This was the record 
Nicklaus was trying to beat. Now we find 
Jack with four Masters titles, three U.S. 
Opens, three PGAs, two British Opens 
and two U.S. Amateurs. Thus, having be- 
gun as an amateur and then turned pro, 
he has had five championships to try for 
instead of Jones’ four. 

"We need an asterisk, I guess," Nick- 
laus smiled. 

Well, Jack, just in case you may be try- 


ing to dream up some goals for yourself, 
there are those historians who will argue 
that the career record is still out there; 
that Jones never held it at all. Walter Ha- 
gen did. How's that again? 

Of course. In Walter Hagen’s day the 
Western Open was considered a major 
championship, back there before they 
had the Masters. The pros got a bonus 
for winning it. just as they did for win- 
ning the U.S. and British Opens and the 
PGA. Way back then, in emotion, in 
publicity, in endorsements, the some- 
what forgotten Western Open was a big- 
gie, and that dad gum Walter Hagen, you 
know what he did? Along with his five 
PGAs, his four British Opens and his two 
U.S. Opens, that indomitable Walter Ha- 
gen went out and won five of them. That’s 
16 major championships for Hagen, 
Jack. 

Sorry. You’re two short. 

Jack Nicklaus whooped appreciative- 
ly. He was back in the home he had rent- 
ed for the week in Cleveland, pouring 
champagne for his pals. Booking the 
hunt. 

"Let me up, will you?" he said with a 
smile. end 
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NO PIECE 
OF CAKE 
FOR PATTY 


Atlanta's faith in Pat Sullivan was 
sullied by Baltimore, which hasn't 
stood pat by JOE MARSHALL 

N othing is less indicative of the Atlan- 
ta Falcons' 34-20 win over the Bal- 
timore Colts last week than the score. In 
reality it was primarily a defensive affair 
in Atlanta Stadium which Baltimore 
could have won 13-10 had not its quar- 
terback, Marty Domres, stepped in to 
save the night for the Falcons. In the 
fourth quarter Domres twice fumbled 
away center snaps inside his 20-yard line 
and threw two passes to Falcon defend- 
ers to lead Atlanta to 24 points and vic- 
tory. In the fullness of time, however, the 
exhibition game may best be remembered 
as the pro debut of Bert Jones. The Bal- 
timore rookie from LSU threw just three 
times, completing two for six yards, and 
was sacked twice, but the Colts, who are 
extremely high on him, preserved his first 
pass on film. “For historical purposes,” 
was the explanation, “in case he makes 
it to the Hall of Fame." 

For Atlanta Coach and General Man- 
ager Norm Van Brocklin and Baltimore 
Vice-President and General Manager Joe 
Thomas the game had a more immediate 
meaning. If nothing else, Van Brocklin 
and Thomas are positive they know the 
way to make a better football team. They 
are so positive that each has dedicated 
himself to achieving total autonomy over 
the operations of his franchise. Both now 
admit they have acquired all the power 
they want, and have staked their repu- 
tations on the teams that blundered up 
and down the field Saturday night. 

Van Brocklin and Thomas joined the 
Minnesota Vikings at the team's incep- 
tion in 1961. Thomas, who had won a 
reputation as a superb judge of talent 
while an assistant coach at Baltimore and 


Los Angeles, was hired as personnel di- 
rector, while Van Brocklin, who had just 
completed his playing career by leading 
a mediocre Philadelphia Eagle team to a 
world championship, was signed on as 
head coach. Neither was happy with the 
hierarchy that placed them under Gen- 
eral Manager Bert Rose and then Jim 
Finks. Thomas moved to Miami after the 
'64 season in which the young Vikings 
tied for second in the Western Confer- 
ence; Van Brocklin stayed on until 1966 
before resigning. 

For Van Brocklin the road to power 
was relatively simple. A newer expansion 
team, the Atlanta Falcons, begged him 
to come out of retirement three games 
into the 1968 season, eventually conced- 
ing him all the control he desired. Thom- 
as, meanwhile, labored on in Miami, 
turning over to Don Shula 33 of the 40 
players who became last year's Super 
Bowl champions. Thomas was unhappy 
at having to share the glory, but not un- 
til he engineered a complicated deal that 
secured the Baltimore Colts for million- 
aire Robert Irsay in July of 1972 was he 
able to gain control of a franchise. 

This is a critical year for Van Brocklin. 
He has done a fine job of making a young 
club competitive, but as Defensive End 
John Zook says, “We can't use that ex- 
pansion excuse anymore." Thomas, on 
the other hand, may have a couple of 
years' grace, but a few repeats of the pre- 
season losses to Pittsburgh (34-7) and 
Atlanta could undo him. A banner at 
Atlanta Stadium read, joe thomas, 

DESTROYER OF CHAMPIONS. Tile TUlh- 
lessness with which Thomas has unload- 
ed players recalls one of Van Brocklin’s 
less charitable acts. Flying home from 
his fourth game as Falcon coach, a 30-7 
loss to Cleveland, the Dutchman cut six 
players, five of them starters, by writing 
their names on an airsickness bag. Still, 
Van Brocklin says he would have been 
more considerate had he been at Balti- 
more. “The players I cut," he points out, 
"were only alleged players." 

Thomas spent the off-season reshaping 
the Colts into an image with which he is 
more familiar, that of an expansion team. 
Twelve of last year's starters are no long- 
er with the club, and for the first time in 
Baltimore history players wear identify- 
ing numbers in practice. 

Roy Hilton, a defensive end who has 
inherited the job of keeping the team 
loose from a Bunch of people who are 



Joe Thomas' new Colts looked coltish. 


no longer around, believes the Colts have 
accepted their general manager’s think- 
ing. "Joe Thomas hurt individual feel- 
ings but he strengthened the ball club,” 
says Hilton. “The team we had last year 
had gotten old. No matter how good 
Mother Nature is to you, Father Time 
will catch you." 

Hilton hasn't had an easy time spread- 
ing joy in Baltimore. New Coach How- 
ard Schellenberger canceled the team's 
annual rookie show, perhaps because 
there weren't enough veteran Colts to 
comprise an audience. Hilton thought 
he'd substitute some singing at the din- 
ner table, so rookie Quarterback Tom 
Pierantozzi became the first Colt to stand 
on a chair, hand over heart, and sing his 
school alma mater. That seemed an 
amusing diversion, so Hilton asked De- 
fensive Tackle Joe Ehrmann, who has 
won a starting job and a reputation for 
meanness in workouts, to sing his song. 
Ehrmann said no. Hilton remembered 
something he had once read about the 
better part of valor. Let it be noted that 
Tom Pierantozzi was the last Baltimore 
Colt to sing his alma mater. Alas, the 
Colts did not think it worthy to record 
his performance on film in case Pieran- 
tozzi makes it to the Hall of Fame. 

After years of noisy, loose workouts, 
Colt practices are almost eerily silent. 
For the first time since the late '50s play- 
ers are .staging legitimate fights for jobs. 
Falcon practices now resemble the old 
days in Baltimore. Confidence is brim- 
ming over, although some might ask 
what else you could expect when the 
coach has threatened his players with 
a SI, 000 fine for "negative publicity" 
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about football. Last week Claude Hum- 
phrey, Atlanta's All-Pro defensive end, 
reclined on a couch in the players' dorm 
wearing a T shirt with a big yellow smil- 
ing face on it that stated as well as any- 
thing the Falcons' outlook. "Right 
now," said Humphrey, "our team is on 
the verge of a championship. Our only 
hurdle is the quarterback situation.” 

In June Van Brocklin traded Bob Ber- 
ry, Atlanta’s starling quarterback for 
the past three seasons, and a first draft 
choice to Minnesota for Quarterback- 
Punter Bob L.ee and Middle Linebacker 
Lonnie Warwick. The Dutchman then 
announced that the quarterback job was 


up for grabs, which did not seem a pro- 
pitious thing for a coach to be doing on 
the verge of his most critical season. 

Some say, however, that the Berry 
trade may have had its genesis the day 
Van Brocklin met Pat Sullivan, the 1971 
Heisman Trophy winner and the No. 2 
draft pick last year. "From then on,” 
says one observer, "it seemed ordained 
that Pat would be quarterback. Everyone 
expected a ceremony, a coronation." 

Two nights before the Colt game Van 
Brocklin rested in his room chewing gum. 
He chews a lot of gum, so much in fact 
that the Clark's chewing gum people 
have guaranteed him a lifetime supply. 


Norm Van Brocklin hopes to feather his nest with unfledged Falcon Quarterback Sullivan. 


Asked why he had dealt away Berry, Van 
Brocklin said, "It’s none of your busi- 
ness. We just felt we had to make a 
trade." He went on to say that he want- 
ed to win the Colt game "for Patty.” 
Patty is his nickname for Sullivan. For 
other team members he has come up with 
Skunky, Bunny. Muley, Meat, Leroy and 
Big Timber. Van Brocklin said he 
thought a win would "keep Patty's con- 
fidence up." Sullivan played his college 
ball at nearby Auburn. Van Brocklin said 
his quarterback could take Atlanta 
"without even striking a match.” 

Sullivan freely conceded he had "all 
the confidence in the world," which 
seemed brave talk from somebody who 
to date had thrown just 1 9 pro passes and 
completed as many to the opposition 
(three) as to his teammates. For a while 
on Saturday night it looked as if he might 
have more than self-confidence. Atlanta 
would have scored a touchdown on its 
first possession, but Art Malone dropped 
a Sullivan pass in the end zone. Still, the 
Falcons got a field goal, and on their sec- 
ond possession Sullivan took them 70 
yards in 1 1 plays for a 10-0 lead. 

Then Sullivan began to show his in- 
experience. Three interceptions, two by 
Colt Linebacker Stan While, gave Bal- 
timore the ball inside the Falcon 35. The 
Colts converted two into field goals, 
the other into a touchdown for their 
13-10 fourth-quarter lead. After the third 
bad throw Atlanta fans began to boo Pat 
Sullivan. And on that low note the eve- 
ning would have ended, save for the fact 
that Domres took it to previously un- 
plumbcd depths. His first fumble, at the 
Colt eight, led to a short scoring pass by 
Sullivan that put Atlanta ahead for good. 

Afterwards Thomas said he was hap- 
py. The Colts’ errors were correctable 
and there were four exhibitions left. 

Van Brocklin also seemed pleased. 
“I’m sure Patty learned a lot about line- 
backer play tonight," he noted, smiling. 

Moments later, when the locker room 
had almost emptied, Sullivan was asked 
how he would grade himself. "I would 
say 1 got an education," he replied. "I 
have all the confidence in the world in 
my ability.” Just then Van Brocklin 
opened the door to the coaches' room 
and, spotting his quarterback, called out, 
"Patty, see me before you go.” 

"Yes, sir," said Sullivan. 

Neither sounded as though he was 
brimming with confidence. end 
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MAKING AN (ALMOST) MILLION 

Saluted by his peers as the racer's racer and favorite of the field, stock-car star David Pearson gave it a run for the 
money. When it was over he was still a hero, all right — but S4.7J0 short of the mark by KIM CHAPIN 


T he best of the Southern stock-car 
drivers have always been tendered 
recognition as much for their eccentric- 
ities as for their ability behind the wheel 
of a 3.800-pound racing machine. There 
was Junior Johnson, who said "tars" for 
"tires." who also ran moonshine and 
raised chickens: Curtis Turner and Joe 
Weatherly and Fireball Roberts, who 
drove nearly as hard as they partied: Fred 
Lorenzen. the Northern interloper who 
set a precedent simply by driving with 
his head: Cale Yarborough, who drove 
like the all-state fullback he once was: 
and. of course. Richard Petty, who par- 
layed his family racing heritage into so 
many Grand National victories that no- 
body even counts them anymore. 

So it comes as something of a shock 
when King Richard himself says, as he 
has been saying for years now, that phleg- 
matic David Gene Pearson is "the best 
driver NASCAR's got.” Or when Glen 
Wood, the master car builder from the 
Virginia hills who currently employs 
Pearson, says, "I don't like to even talk 
about it. but I tell David all the time he's 
the best I've ever had.” And Wood's list 
of former driving notables includes Yar- 
borough. Turner. Lorenzen, Dan Gur- 
ney. Parnclli Jones and A.J. Foyl. Or 
when Colton Owens, ace mechanic and 
a stock-car Hall of Tamer as a driver, 
says even more plainly. "David Pearson 
is the best stock-car driver ever." 

Who is this David Pearson? For start- 
ers, he is now $8,840 richer than he was 
before last Sunday, which means he is 
just S4.7I0 away from becoming the sec- 
ond official millionaire in NASCAR his- 
tory. In the Talladega 500 at the Alabama 
International Motor Speedway, a lonely 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HtINT KLUCTMEIill 

He led rival Buddy Baker in practice, but David 
Pearson (inset) couldn't keep up the pace. 


2. 66-milc outpost somewhere cast of Bir- 
mingham. Pearson finished third, a re- 
spectable position in the midst of the 
most consistent performance in the his- 
tory of his sport. He has pursued car 
owner Glen Wood's dictum of "race less 
and win more" to near-perfection, hav- 
ing won nine of the 1 1 races he entered 
this year. He already has set a season rec- 
ord for superspeedway wins — eight 
with a full third of the season remain- 
ing. As a bonus, his two-year record in 
the Wood Brothers Mercury reads 1 5 vic- 
tories in 27 starts, beginning with their 
first race together in the Rebel 400 at Dar- 
lington. S.C. in April 1972. David Pear- 
son is a racer's racer. 

The figures are noteworthy by them- 
selves. but Pearson's 1973 record is more 
impressive considering the manner in 
which he achieved it. There have been 
streaky performances in racing before, 
most notably Foyt's 10 USAC' victories 
in 1964, Jimmy Clark's five consecutive 
Grand Prix triumphs in 1965, Team Mc- 
Laren's dominance of Can-Am racing 
from 1966 to 1971. and Petty’s own NAS- 
CAR monument — 10 straight wins on all 
sorts of tracks in 1967. But in all cases the 
cars involved were admittedly superior to 
those of the opposition. Such is not the 
case with Pearson, at least not on paper. 

Before Talladega, Pearson had won by 
as much as 1 3 laps (the Rebel 500 at Dar- 
lington) and by as little us one second 
(the Motor State 400 at Michigan), and 
were it not for a 1.8-second loss to Bud- 
dy Baker at the World 600 at Charlotte 
in May, he would have gone into Tal- 
ladega a perfect 10 for 10. He has led al- 
most from start to finish (the Carolina 
500 at Rockingham, N.C.) but at other 
times has been content to lay off the pace 
and wait for the opposition to fold, as 
he did last week. "There's no point in 
Davey being reckless in a race when he 
knows our pit work can get him back out 


on the track at least even." said Wood. 
"We've changed two tires and refueled 
in 14 or 15 seconds many times.” 

When necessary, Pearson has fought 
viciously for his wins, laying to rest a 
long-standing charge that he didn't run 
hard if his car was not exactly right. In 
his one short-track win of the streak, at 
a flat half-mile oval in Martinsville. Va., 
he engaged in a marvelous late-race duel 
with Yarborough that would have done 
Johnson or Turner or any of the other 
old fender-busting Rebels proud. 

So Pearson has won every way pos- 
sible and the accolades, which in retro- 
spect are long overdue, are finally his. 
That $4,710 is mere pocket money: he 
now seems sure to join the elite ranks of 
the half-dozen drivers whose official ca- 
reer earnings in major-league racing ex- 
ceed $1 million (the others: Petty, 
USAC's Foyt, Mario Andretti. Al Un- 
ser and Mark Donohue). The whole 
thing has not turned his head a bit: if any- 
thing, he's slightly embarrassed by all the 
fuss. 

Gene Granger, a Spartanburg newspa- 
perman and a close friend, said, "I know 
it sounds corny, but David's just folks. 
He doesn't really know he belongs. He’s 
just as happy on the sidelines letting oth- 
er people get the spotlight, and he hon- 
estly doesn't believe he deserves to be 
called one of the best drivers ever." 

In his No. 21 Mercury. Pcurson's shy- 
ness gives way to a relaxed coolness that 
has occasionally been mistaken for indif- 
ference. His is the only NASCAR racer 
with a working cigarette lighter, the bet- 
ter to nurse his two-pack-a-day habit, 
even under the green light, and he often 
jokes that the Wood Brothers' fast pit 
work doesn't give hint time to light up. 

Coolness was not always Pearson's 
most obvious trait. He grew up poor in 
Spartanburg, and today lives in an un- 
pretentious house not far from the Whit- 
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PEARSON continued 


ney Mill, where both his parents worked 
and where David himself put in a three- 
month stint many years ago. Spartan- 
burg. then as now. was a hotbed of stock- 
car racing. "I knew the first time I saw a 
race I wanted to drive cars," Pearson 
said, “but I can’t even remember what 
kind of race it was I saw. Jalopy. 1 guess." 

He began driving seriously in 1955, 
and four years later won 30 of 42 Sports- 
man races he entered, and even with that 
record half his losses were deliberate. 
"The promoters told me if I won five 
races in a row they'd kick me out, so I’d 
win four and lead the fifth until the last 
lap and then pull over and let somebody 
else win. 

"I was wild. Like every other young 
driver I wanted to lead every lap of ev- 
ery race. If I had an idol then. I guess it 
would have been Fireball." 

With the help of his father, and a po- 
liceman friend who organized a radio 
appeal that raised money for his first 
Grand National car, Pearson joined the 
big time in I960 and was named Rookie 
of the Year. In 1961. through the inter- 
cession of Owens, he got a Pontiac fac- 
tory ride with Ray Fox, and promptly 
wonjthree major races in the space of 3 Vi 
months the World 600. the Rebel 250 
and the Atlanta 500 something no driv- 
er had done to that time. 

Two years later he joined Cotton Ow- 
ens in a factory-backed Dodge. "I first 
met Davey when he was running Sports- 
man," said the feisty Owens. "I knew 
he’d be good because he obviously had 
talent and good reficxcs — and he didn't 
freeze when he got in a race, like so many 
drivers do. Nothing bothered him. I re- 
member once we went to a road course 
he'd never seen before and he outqual- 
ified everybody by two seconds. Two sec- 
onds. You could carry him to a big track, 
a short track, a dirt track, a road track. 
It didn't make any difference. Davey was 
still a little wild, though. At Richmond 
in 1964 I told him I could still beat him 
on my experience, even though he had 
more talent. I had two equal cars and I 
gave him the choice. I finished first and 
he finished second." After that. Cotton 
implied, Pearson was a little better about 
taking advice. 

"I'm a different driver now than I was 
then." says Pearson. "I'm smarter, and 
I've got more experience. I learned they 
don't often pay lap money down here, 
so why go all out from the start?" 

Pearson is phlegmatic about nearly ev- 


erything regarding racing. Despite his 75 
career triumphs and his three Grand Na- 
tional driving championships, he has yet 
to win either the Daytona 500 or the 
Southern 500, respectively the richest and 
most prestigious Grand Nationals avail- 
able. He professes indifference both to 
the races and to the tracks. "It doesn't 
make any difference whether it's the 
Southern 500. the Northern 500 or the 
Eastern 500." he said. "All races are 
the same and all tracks are the same. It 
would be the same if you were running 
in a cornfield." 

Showing a visitor the imposing high- 
banked turns of Talladega, he said, 
"Look at that. You can drive anywhere. 
The groove's all the way from the top to 
the bottom; drive where you want." 

He also takes his racing luck as it 
comes, which hasn't been difficult recent- 
ly. Said Yarborough. "I don't mean to 
take anything away from Glen as a build- 
er or David as a driver, but there's got 
to be luck involved — lots of it. Like a 
wreck we had here last spring. David said 
he saw the yellow and slowed down in 
time to miss everything, but that's not 
what's important. The important thing 
is that the accident happened in front of 
me — not him." 

The accident in the Winston 500 at Tal- 
ladega last May was a chain-reaction 
holocaust that seemed to take an eter- 
nity to run its course. The crash began 
well in front of Pearson and immediately 
took out Yarborough, Baker and Bob- 
by Allison. Pearson came through the 
first time unscathed, followed by Petty. 
Next time around Petty again followed 
Pearson through the carnage. Again, 
Pearson got through. Petty, however, ran 
over some debris that gashed his oil pan 
and forced him to retire 22 laps later. Af- 
ter that. Pearson could have walked his 
car to the winner's circle, and that’s 
about what he did. 

Bobby Allison, who has been on both 
sides of the winning-streak fence, having 
won seven major races himself in 1971 
in a Holman-Moody car that Pearson 
had just vacated, says. "It does begin to 
grate on you after a while. You start to 
wonder what you have to do to beat the 
guy. Little things go wrong with the oth- 
er cars and pretty soon he's running 
around out there by himself. But there's 
another side, too. When I was going so 
good two years ago. I got to thinking a 
little about when something might go 
wrong, when it was all going to end." 


If Glen Wood has his way it will nev- 
er end. The Pearson-Wood linkup is 
ideal. Wood is both intense and taciturn, 
and, like Pearson, would prefer to keep 
words at a minimum, as well as his rac- 
ing schedule. This year Pearson and 
Wood will run only two-thirds of the 
Grand National schedule, which dis- 
pleases many of their fans and quite a 
few track promoters. "I understand their 
complaints," said Wood, "but they have 
no idea of the problems involved. We're 
not a big operation. We've got just two 
cars, and Leonard, my brother, is the 
only full-time racing employee the team 
has. Besides, you go ask anybody in the 
garage area what they'd rather do — run 
a lot or do what we do." 

Yarborough, who made his reputation 
in a Wood Brothers car, said. "They've 
got an ideal situation. They race once ev- 
ery two or three weeks, they've got a lot 
of time to get ready, and when Sunday 
comes around, they're fresh; they're 
ready. Our crew, they're working on the 
car Monday morning at seven o'clock af- 
ter every race because we run somewhere 
every week. When Sunday rolls around, 
we’re tired; we're all tired." 

Last week was a typical Wood Broth- 
ers production. The car arrived Wednes- 
day. On Thursday, Pearson ran a few 
laps, then qualified second fastest — next 
to Bobby Allison at 185.862 mph — al- 
though he took only the first of his two 
allowable qualifying laps. 

On Friday, Pearson ran just five laps 
before light showers canceled practice. 
On Saturday, he was scheduled for an- 
other five laps to check carburetion, a 
routine task. But when Buddy Baker's 
sleek 1973 Dodge Charger showed up, 
Pearson couldn’t resist the temptation. 
They hooked up for five bumper-to- 
bumper laps at over 192 mph. drafting 
so closely the track's electric-eye timer 
couldn't separate the two cars. 

In the pits, Pearson’s 48-hour gain of 
6.5 mph first produced awe, then dismay. 
Junior Johnson, Yarborough's car own- 
er, sat in his tow truck, stunned. Rich- 
ard Petty allowed as how he was 7 mph 
oft' that speed, at best. When Pearson 
pulled in. Allison's racing brother Don- 
nie ran over and said, "You’re running 
the same kind of tires I am." 

"Guess that proves it ain't the tires," . 
said Glen Wood. 

Pearson said later, "You got to shake 
'em up a little. It'll make 'em work on 
their cars a little more." Then he saun- 
ronlinued 
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PEARSON ranlinufd 


tcrcd back to his motel to await Sunday 
afternoon. 

The whole episode pointed up some- 
thing else about Pearson’s current situ- 
ation. Much of his success is due to the 
simple confusion of his opponents. By 
Saturday afternoon Yarborough was al- 
ready working on his third engine of the 
week. Bobby Allison admitted to valve 
train problems with his Chevy and, just 
to compound his troubles, he jammed the 
middle finger of his right hand in a 
Sportsman race Friday night in Birming- 
ham. Another of the Allison brothers. 
Eddie, a mechanic on Bobby's car. said, 
"Danin, I haven’t slept for three days 
and nights. I'm tired.” 

Baker, though his brief fling with Pear- 
son raised his hopes some, had been so 
annoyed with some new NASCAR car- 
buretor rules which he fell unfairly pe- 
nalized his Chrysler hemi-hcad engine 
that he refused even to try and qualify 
for the pole and was forced to start the 
race from 21st position. And Petty, who 
qualified his Dodge with a wedge engine 
that had good power but uncertain re- 
liability, switched to a hemi- then be- 
cause of Pearson’s run almost switched 
back. And that was how the race shaped 
up — the flustered hounds chasing a gray- 
beard silver fox. 

As it turned out, neither the fox nor 
the hounds won. Instead, the race 
slogged through 64 lead changes and sev- 
en caution flags and was grimly punctu- 
ated by tragedy: one of the crashes 
snuffed out the life of Driver Larry 
Smith, NASCAR’s 1972 Rookie of the 
Year. When it was all over, the race went 
to Californian Dick Brooks, who had 
nursed a 1972 Plymouth through it all. 
including a minor closing crack-up on 
pit road. 

Until the very end, the race had played 
into Pearson's cool hands. He led 40 laps 
and always ran with the leaders, and 
when attrition took them out the prize 
appeared to be safe. Then the last green 
flag came out w ith just eight laps to go — 
Pearson's engine suddenly failed him and 
Brooks rolled home. 

So Pearson's million will have to wait, 
probably until the Southern 500 in Dar- 
lington on Labor Day. Pearson allowed 
that he can afford it. "I never wanted to 
be rich,” he had said earlier in the week. 
"Some guys, the more they get the more 
they want, but I don’t know what I’d do 
if I had more money than I could 
spend." end 
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"It was sad enough having her call everything off. 
Rut did she have to be so cruel?" 





1 walked around in the rain for hours after she said 
good-bye. It was sad enough, having her call everything off. But did she 
have to be so cruel ? “ Good-bye , 

Nick." she said. My name is Tom. 

Nick was what she called me 
though, because I always 
nicked myself when I shaved. 

The rain was loosening the 
bandage on my face. 

It was late when l arrived 
at my apartment and found a 
small, plainly wrapped pack- 
age at my door. I picked it tip 
and went in. Exhausted, but 
unable to sleep. / sat down and 
opened the package. 

Inside was a Gillette 
Tecbmatic K razor. The note 
carried her fragrance into the 
room and memories flooded 
my dulled mind. The Tech- 
mat ic. she wrote, is adjustable 
so I can change the setting to 
fit my skin and beard. A nd instead of ^ 

blades with corners that can cut and nick 
my face, there's a continuous razor hand. And its all safely enclosed 
in a cartridge so I will never have to touch a sharp edge again. 

A smooth, safe shave, she wrote. 

But, best of all. she signed it. 
"Hello, Tom." 


With Gillette TECHMATIC 

it s good-bye Nick 



THE IMMACULATE 

RECEPTION 

AND OTHER MIRACLES 


The Pittsburgh Steelers arose from the slag heap last season by the agency of such assorted wonders as a 
providential catch by Franco Harris and the groovy benediction of Frank Sinatra by MYRON COPE 


In the space of 40 years, infants have 
• grown to become Watergate plot- 
ters, beauty queens have been retired to 
nursing homes, and Norman Thomas has 
become for many a name they might 
identify as that of a San Diego Padres 
first baseman. So 40 years is a long time, 
and unless you were one of us — that is 
to say, a part or partisan of the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers. who after four desolate 
decades in the NFL won their first di- 
visional title — you cannot possibly know 
the sweetness. Sweetness, did I say? 
More, it was the ne plus ultra of fruition 
when, as if to compensate for the lost 
years, everything fell into place. Fvcn Si- 
natra came around, and I shall begin by 
telling you about him in the event there 
exists any doubt that to get hot after 40 
years is to be hot. 

It is December 1972. We are in Palm 
Springs (I as the color man for Steeler 
radio broadcasts) to acclimate ourselves 
for the upcoming title-clinching game in 
San Diego. Dinner the second evening is 
at Lord Fletcher's, well out beyond 
Frank Sinatra Drive. Over cocktails I say 


to traveling secretary Buff Boston, “I'm 
giving up on the Sinatra project. I've had 
it." During our short slay, at least six 
local Italians have represented them- 
selves to me as Sinatra's No. I compare 
and guaranteed to put him in touch with 
me at once. "All phonies," 1 say. "I'm 
not wasting any more of my time." 

"Waste a little more," says Boston, 
who is facing the front door. "There's 
your man." 

In the flesh, to be sure. He goes to a 
table in an adjoining room, followed by 
a toothsome girl, Leo Durocherand Ken 
Venturi. I write a note on a napkin: 

Dear Frank: 

We are press and front-office bums 
. traveling with the Steelers. We do not 
wish to disturb your dinner except to 
say this: Franco Harris, who as you 
probably know is a cinch for Rookie 
of the Year, has a fan club called Fran- 
co's Italian Army. Franco is half- 
black, half-Italian. So a baker named 
Tony Stagno started Franco's Italian 
Army and is its four-star general. The 


Army hopes you will come out to 
practice tomorrow to be commis- 
sioned a one-star general. There will, 
of course, be an appropriate ceremo- 
ny in which you will be given a gen- 
eral's battle helmet, and there will be 
ritual dago red and provolone cheese 
and prosciutto, and there will be much 
Italian hugging and kissing. 

And then, reaching back to Sinatra's 
origins, I tell a small lie: "P.S. Franco's 
from Hoboken." 

He's really from Mt. Holly, N.J.. but 
my artful approach- supported, in retro- 
spect, by the fact that Quarterback Terry 

Bradshaw has a dislocated finger and Si- 
natra the earmarks of a man who bets 
football — does the trick. His first words, 
after making a beeline to our table, arc. 
"How's the quarterback’s finger?" 

In Pittsburgh. Four-Star General Sla- 
gno, summoned by my urgent phone call, 
tumbles out of bed to learn that Sinatra 
has agreed — "groovy" is the way he put 
it — to present himself approximately 15 
hours hence. Never in his 34 years has 
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FRANCO HAS A GLASS OF RED WITH FRANK UPON LATTER S INDUCTION INTO ARMY 


Tony Siagno been able to screw up the 
courage to board an airplane, but with- 
in the hour he and Three-Star General 
Al Vcnto are talking to an airline clerk. 
“Economy or first class?" asks the clerk. 
Tony replies, “Always the Italian Army 
travels first class.” With that, the two 
generals peel off close to S400 apiece for 
round-trip tickets that will land them in 
Palm Springs at two p.m. and six hours 
later fly them out to their bakery and piz- 
za establishments in Pittsburgh. 

So right there along the sideline at 
practice, with Italian flags flying, the 
whole thing comes off— the wine, the 


cheese, the embracing and kissing, the 
cries of compare. Franco Harris stands 
there beaming, the first player in the his- 
tory of the league to drink during prac- 
tice. Sinatra, after giving his car the fa- 
miliar tug and saying “Groovy, groovy," 
inquires of Franco, “How's the quarter- 
back's finger?" 

Before boarding his return flight. Gen- 
eral Stugno telephones his wife and tells 
her, "It was like kissing God." 

So I ask you, can you doubt the sweetness 
of that 40th year? Perceive it you may but. 
again, unless you were part or partisan of 


BOUNCING BALL went otT shoulder of Oak 
land's Jack Tatum (3 1 (into grasp of Harris (32). 

the Sleclcrs, you cannot fully compre- 
hend. I am 13. walking, sometimes skip- 
ping, down the hill to the foot of Bouquet 
Street, heading for the bowels of old 
Forbes Field. I pass through a narrow en- 
trance into the vendors’ hole, a dungeon 
furnished with two battered picnic tables 
and a few benches. No problem gaining 
entrance, for during the baseball season I 
had appeared regularly for the shape-up. 
On days when big crowds were expected 
and a great many vendors needed, boss 
Myron O'Brisky would force himself to 
look my way. He would sigh, distressed 
at having run out of strong backs, and 
say, “O.K.. kid, soo-vanccrs." 

But this was football season and I had 
no intention of working. An iron gate 
separated the vendors' hole from a ramp 
leading into the park to keep the no- 
goods among us from sneaking off to 
spend the day as spectators. 1 had learned 
that if I arrived early enough one of the 
bosses going to and fro would leave the 
gate unlocked for a few moments. I 
would dash through, sprint clear to the 
top of the ball park in right field and hide 
in a rest room. It would be 2 l /z hours till 
the ball park gates opened, but I passed 
the cold mornings memorizing the ros- 
ters 1 had torn from the Sunday sports 
section. At 1 1 a.m. I would be in posi- 
tion fora front-row space amid the stand- 
ing-room crowd. The standees, who 
continued 
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came in thick, lowing herds, seemed to 
outnumber the people holding tickets for 
seats. The reason was that they consist- 
ed of men who had walked in free or for 
four bits, courtesy of pals working the 
turnstiles. In those days, as Stcclcr Own- 
er Art Rooney knew full well, Pittsburgh 
ticket takers had large circles of friends. 

We came knowing we would suffer. 
Picture, if you will, a chunky man named 
Fran Rogel who. if given a football and 
told to run through a wall, would say 
"On what count?" It is 1955. and the 
Steelers have a splendid passer named 
Jim Finks and a limber receiver named 
Goose McClairen. They also have Fran 
Rogel at fullback and a head coach 
named W'alt Kiesling, who in training 
camp a few months before cut a rookie 
named John Unitas. A big, narrow-eyed 
German. Kiesling wears the expression 
of a man sulfcring from indigestion and 
has the view that there is only one way 
to start a football game. On the first Slecl- 
er play from scrimmage. Sunday after 
Sunday, rain or shine, he sends Fran Ro- 
gcl plowing up the middle. 

The word having gotten around, the 
enemy is stacked in what might be called 
an 1 1-0-0 defense. From the farthest 
reaches of Forbes Field 25.000 voices 
send down a thunderous chant, hoping 
ridicule will dissuade Kiesling: "Hi-did- 
dle-diddle. Rogel up the middle!" 

And up the middle he goes, disappear- 
ing in a welter of opponents battling like 
starved wolves for a piece of his flesh. 

From his scat in the press box Art Roo- 
ney the Chief — tightens the grip on his 
cigar till his knuckles whiten. Never has 
he interfered with a coach. But he has 
absorbed all he can bear, so for the next 
game he furnishes an opening play. 
"Kies," he tells the coach, "we are go- 
ing to have Jim Finks throw a long pass 
to Goose McClairen. That’s an order.” 

McClairen breezes into the open field, 
there being nobody in the 1 1 - 0-0 defense 
remotely concerned about him, takes 
Finks’ pass at a casual lope and trots into 
the end zone The touchdown is called 
back. A Stecler lineman was offside. Af- 
ter the game Rooney confronts the of- 
fender. only to learn from the poor fel- 
low that Kiesling ordered him to lurch 
offside. "If that pass play works." Kies 
hissed at the lineman, "that club owner 
will be down here every week giving us 
plays.” A philosophical man. the Chief 
never again makes the attempt. 

So you see. it was not that we always 


had the worst talent in the league. On 
the contrary, Jim Brown used to say, 
"You’ll usually find a way to beat the 
Steelers. but on Monday you’ll ache as 
you haven’t ached all season." Fleroes we 
always had. They thrived in the black pall 
that rose from the steel mills along the 
Monongahcla: they perfected the brand 
of football the working people loved. Af- 
ter all, why was the incomparable Ernie 
Stautner wrapping all that tape around 
his fists and forearms? Could he. as some 
suspected, have been soaking it in cold 
water, so that when it dried it would set 
like plaster of Paris? From Johnny Blood 
to Bullet Bill Dudley (who as a rookie 
complained of being driven from the 
huddle by the whiskey on his teammates' 
breath) to Bobby Layne and John Hen- 
ry Johnson, we had football players to 
cheer, but usually not enough of them. 
Even w hen there were, something invari- 
ably went wrong. For two years we had 
a great tyrant of a coach. Jock Suther- 
land, who was building a juggernaut. He 
died of a brain tumor. 

Our ascent to glory began on a gray 
w inter’s afternoon 4‘/i years ago in an up- 
stairs suite of the Roosevelt, an aging 
downtown hotel where the Steelers had 
their headquarters. Dan Rooney, then 
36, the Chief's eldest son. for several 
years had been easing into command of 
the club's day-to-day operations, and 
now he was presenting the Steelers' 16th 
head coach to the press. 

Chuck Noll, 36. defensive backfield 
coach at Baltimore under Don Shula. 
scarcely cut a figure to trigger excitement. 
Vaguely handsome with an F.D.R. chin 
and the sloping shoulders of a lineback- 
er, he wore a tweed jacket and in a light 
voice evaded pointed questions. He did 
it with the same tactful smile he would 
employ four years later when, barring 
cameramen from practice, he explained. 
"Fellas, it's icy out here. You might slip 
and break your expensive equipment." 

During his first season in Pittsburgh 
Noll would look into the stands and say 
to himself, "My goodness! What strange 
football crowds.” He thought back to his 
first pro coaching stint with the Charg- 
ers in Los Angeles and San Diego, where 
he had seen brightly frockcd women on 
the arms of their husbands ^and often, 
too, the little ones lagging along from 
Sunday school. Here he saw middle-aged 
boisterous men wearing their old high 
school football jackets, their faces grown 
beefy on Polish sausage or Italian bread 


or corned beef and cabbage. These men 
invariably showed up in high humor only 
to plunge, as often as not, into teeth- 
gnashing rage. The previous season, 
under Coach Bill Austin, the Steelers had 
won but two games; now they won but 
one. If all those ex-high school tackles 
from the river towns of Aliquippa and 
Beaver Falls and McKees Rocks had 
known that the new coach frequently tied 
on an apron to prepare gourmet dishes, 
that he religiously attended concerts of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony or that his 
fondest wish (granted by his wife last 
Christmas) was to putter among Martha 
Washington geraniums in his very own 
greenhouse, they might have passed up 
the deer season for an armed assault on 
Sleeler headquarters. 

"The problem we had." says Noll of 
that first year, "was to find out about 
our players. And the only way was to 
play them." 

Noll is, beyond anything, resolute. 
While a low-salaried linebacker and mes- 
senger guard for Paul Brow n’s Cleveland 
Browns, he completed three years of a 
four-year night-school law course, with 
no intention of ever practicing law. "I 
felt that just playing football and doing 
nothing else was a waste of time, so I 
went to law school simply with the idea 
of gaining background," he says. Always 
a superior student and once described by 
Jim Brown as the only player who could 
score 100' , on Paul Brown's play book 
examinations. Noll sees nothing incon- 
gruous in his having studied Blackstone 
in the casual spirit of a suburban house- 
wife taking classes in ceramics. When he 
coached in Baltimore, the newspapermen 
there dubbed him, not entirely without 
envy. "Knowledge." and when Pitts- 
burgh sportswriters assayed his efforts 
he privately objected less strenuously to 
pieces that panned him than to those 
written without style. 

The son of a Cleveland laboring man 
who died in his 40s of Parkinson's dis- 
ease. Chuck Noll had come poor to foot- 
ball and culture. He thinks of himself 
not so much as a coach as a teacher, and 
is totally confident of his ability. Steelcr 
crowds booed him and critics panned 
him when he refused to call plays for Ter- 
ry Bradshaw who, after having quarter- 
hacked at Louisiana Tech, was finding 
the transition to the NFL roughly equiv- 
alent to trying to fly a lunar rocket after 
having six lessons in a Piper Cub. but 
Noll was serene. 

continued 
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Time was when a natural gas 
well went down about a mile. 
And cost about a hundred 
thousand dollars. But those 
days are gone. Now the gas 
industry has tosink wells miles 
into the earth— in an effort 
to meet America’s growing 
energy needs. 

And the deeper the drill 
goes, the higher the cost goes. 
Some companies have drilled 
four or five mi les deep-at a 
cost of a million dollars a mile. 
And they had to develop new 
drilling technology to do it. 

Maybe you thi nk al I this is 
! going to mean higher gas 
prices. Well, you're right. But 
scarcity and high expense 
are affecting oil, electricity, all 
types of energy. Gas will con- 
tinue to be your most economi- 
] cal buy overall. Meanwhile, 

| don’tworryaboutyourowngas 
j supply— if your home has gas, 

I you’ll be supplied. 


clean energy 
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“Chuck feels," says Dan Rooney, 
“that if the quarterback is totally in- 
volved, even to the point of helping form 
the game plan, hc‘11 feel freer to audi- 
bilize and to consider a story from a re- 
ceiver who says he can get clear. I don't 
think our quarterbacks draw up the game 
plan, but I think that's what Chuck 
would like it to come to." 

So the teacher brought up his young 
pupils quickly and somewhat sternly. “I 
have never had an extended conversation 
with the man," said one Sleelcr the day 
the team clinched the Central Division 
title. Noll's premise, no doubt, was that 
attachment to players destroys objectiv- 
ity. “On Monday morning he'll smile 
passing you in the hall and say. ‘Good 
morning,' and just from the w ay he smiles 
you're damn sure he's telling you. 'You 
played a terrible game yesterday.’ The 
feeling you get is not that you're only as 
good as your last game, it’s that you're 
only as good as your next game. Y ou nev- 
er know where you stand with Noll, so 
you're always working like hell to keep 
your job. But he is so know ledgeable, so 
cool under fire, that you have tremen- 
dous respect for him." During the recent 
off-season, players who dropped into 
Stcelcr headquarters observed unprece- 
dented signs of warm — and fatal? lo- 
quaciousness in Noll, who previously 
had restricted such impulses to harangu- 
ing the Steelers into believing they were 
better than their opponents. Not long 
ago. pressed to assess the Steelers' dif- 
ficult 1973 schedule, Noll finally said, 
“We have an easy schedule. We don't 
have to play the Steelers." 

Yes, having risen, our Steelers are giv- 
en to flippancy, for they have the look 
of an express still gathering steam. One 
afternoon last November. Joe Gordon, 
the publicist, looked up from a sheaf of 
statistics and said. "Hey, listen to this." 
Of the 40 men on the club's active ros- 
ter. no fewer than 24 were 24 years old 
or younger. Twelve were second-year 
men from the 1971 draft, and six of those 
were starters. Let George Allen chew on 
that while he’s turning up the thermostat 
to keep his old folks warm. 

In the spacious lobby of the new Steeler 
offices on the ground level of Three Riv- 
ers Stadium, a brilliant hand-stitched 
tapestry covered the right-hand wall. 
Avant-garde and dazzling, it depicted a 
football-play diagram exploding into me- 
teors of black and gold. The Chief 


frowned over his cigar as he studied the 
spectacular work. It was the summer of 
1970 and this was his first visit to the new 
offices. At last he pronounced his verdict 
on the artist's creation. “It looks," he 
said, "like a hockey play." 

The past seemed to have been oblit- 
erated by one fell swoop of decorators, 
except that one anachronistic note re- 
mained. Each day the Chief would enter 
the vast, lavishly appointed new dressing 
room, pause inside the doorway to get 
his bearings and then wander from lock- 
er to locker. To players dressing for prac- 
tice he would offer his hand and say, in 
a dialect surviving Pittsburgh's long- 
gone Irish First Ward. "How ahr ya?" 
To his favorites he would proffer an ex- 
pensive cigar. 

They had every right, these young 
studs collected by Chuck Noll, to won- 
der what is it with this old man whose 
history of failure lies upon us like a mill- 
stone. perpetuating our ridicule. He had. 
in fact, been a great all-round athlete, one 
who knew football as well as any owner, 
but he had run the Steelers as a sports- 
man torn between two loves, the other 
being horse racing. More often than not 
he hired coaches who shared his feelings 
for the track, and he let them run their 
teams unencumbered, clear through 
to making all trades. "I think that was 
my whole mistake, letting the coaches 
have a free hand," he has said. "I was 
able. I was competent." 

At Three Rivers now, his personal at- 
tentions to Noll's players, rather than 
causing him to appear the fumbling fool, 
dissolved the athletes' worldly veneer to 
reveal them as boys far from home. Their 
cynicism crumbled in his presence, for 
what other owner in the whole of the 
league knew the names of the lowliest 
rookies? Black Quarterback Joe Gilliam, 
an 1 1 th-round draft choice who in De- 
cember would save a vital w in over Hous- 
ton. had entered a four-way fight for 
three jobs, pessimistic that he would re- 
ceive an impartial evaluation. Briefed, 
however, by his soul brothers, he said, 
"I'm not worried about Mr. Rooney." 

"The way I see it, we've got to win two 
of the first four to have a chance." Dan 
Rooney said last summer. A young team 
needing time to congeal, the Steelers 
faced a difficult first month — their open- 
er against the strong Oakland Raiders, 
then three straight road games. But they 
pulled it off by winning two of the four. 


whereupon the first sign of euphoria ap- 
peared. It was a banner that hung from 
the bottom deck of the south end zone 
and it said: "Gerela’s Gorillas." In a city 
that would soon embrace the mad no- 
tion that the Steelers could win a title, 
what could be more appropriately sense- 
less than the emergence of the team’s first 
fan club as a claque for, of all people, 
Placekicker Roy Gerela. 

Victories accumulated three in a 
row — and suddenly, on my morning ra- 
dio show. I found myself hollering, "At- 
tention. Gcrcla's Gorillas!" Cincinnati 
Kicker Horst Muhlmann was coming to 
town only two weeks after blowing three 
crucial field goals in a game at Los An- 
geles. "Attention. Gcrcla's Gorillas! 
Hang out an end-zone banner that says, 
'Hey. Horst! Remember L.A.!'" Next. 
Kansas City's Jan Stenerud was heading 
our way. Had he not cost the Chiefs a 
possible trip to the Super Bowl by blow- 
ing a field goal against Miami in the 1971 
playoffs? "Attention. Gcrcla's Gorillas! 
The banner for this week is 'Hey. Sten- 
erud! Remember the Miami playoff!'" 
Next, Minnesota's Fred Cox presented 
an emotional problem: local boy from 
nearby Mon City. ex-University of Pitts- 
burgh halfback, highly popular in Pitts- 
burgh. O.K. "Mon City Freddy, we love 
you. But choke!" The Gorillas, however, 
had no time for sentiment. Their banner 
simply read. "Mon City Freddy, choke!" 
Don Cockroft was having a super sea- 
son with the Browns, but it came back 
to me that during his horrible slump of 
1971 the insiders were whispering. "He 
thinks too much." So for Don Cockroft. 
the Gorillas' banner cried out, "Hey. 
Cockroft! Think!" 

The Steelers tore through the Bengals. 
Chiefs. Vikings and Browns, and all the 
while the Gorillas dangled perilously 
over the grandstand facade, jabbing their 
ringers at their art as Horst. Jan. Freddy 
and Don ruefully looked up. Among 
them the kickers managed to put just two 
field goals between the uprights, and one 
of those a meaningless boot by Muhl- 
niann that came after the Steelers had a 
26-point lead. Lord, this was more fun 
than the time fat old Bobby Layne led a 
jazz band till three in the morning, then 
went out on a treacherously icy field to 
establish a Steeler record by passing for 
409 yards. 

As the Italian Army general staff 
danced on the dugout roof. Franco Har- 
ris was running over corncrbacks, laying 
continued 
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them as flat as so many slices of capo- 
collo. Count Frenchy Fuqua, his natty 
running mate, was now wearing two 
watches (one on a gold fob across his 
vest), and Defensive End L. C. Green- 
wood was hanging in there week after 
week on one healthy leg. One Sunday the 
congregation of Si. Bernard's Roman 
Catholic Church arose in the middle of 
mass to give a lusty cheer for Lineback- 
er Jack Ham. But it was in the Astro- 
dome at Houston the next to last week 
of the regular season that our troops, 
striving to protect a one-game lead over 
surprising Cleveland, proved what they 
were made of. 

Flu struck five players the morning of 
the game, but they played. Thirteen Slcel- 
ers went down with injuries but played 
on till doctors forbade them. Joe Gilliam, 
the team's last functioning quarterback, 
saw his first (and last) action of the sea- 
son and had his knee torn apart. ' Ready 
to surrender?" said an Oiler, but gimpy 
Joe, now a black McAulifTc at Bastognc, 
replied. "Nuts!” The score was tied 3-3 
when out stupendous defensive tackle. 
Mean Joe Greene, told himself. "I have 
not come this close to a title to see it slip 
away.” Five times he singlehandedly 
sacked the Houston quarterback: on an- 
other play he jarred loose the ball from 
an Oiler running back and recovered the 
fumble to set up a field goal. All told, 
Gcrela kicked three and, amid the rub- 
ble of a 9 3 Steeler victory, passions over- 
whelmed their normally self-composed 
coach. "We had guys out there bleed- 
ing,” Noll said. "Bleeding but simply 
gutting it out.” His thoughts turned to 
Joe Greene and, summoning the enco- 
mium he believed said it all, declared. 
"That's a class football player." 

How then can anyone insinuate that 
the Steclcrs were anything less than de- 
serving of the now-famous Franco Har- 
ris miracle, the Terry Bradshaw fourth- 
down pass that in the first playofT game 
ricocheted from the shoulder of Oakland 
defensive back Jack Tatum to be gob- 
bled up on a shoestring catch by Fran- 
co? To be sure, as Harris galloped to a 
touchdown with just five seconds left on 
the clock, our team stood guilty of re- 
ceiving 1 2th-man assistance. While Brad- 
shaw had barked signals. General Tony 
Stagno had extracted from a small case 
an ivory fetish and fixed the Oakland 
Raider defense with the Italian evil eye. 
But perhaps an even higher power had 
ordained the astonishing play, had pro- 
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sided a fillip to ensure that Pittsburghers, 
in obedience to a decree immediately is- 
sued by a 50-yard-line fan named Shar- 
on Levosky, forever more shall celebrate 
Dec. 23 as the Feast of the Immaculate 
Reception. 

Alas, there was to be no Super Bowl 
trip, owing to the fact that in the second 
playoff game, after our men had jumped 
off to a 7 0 lead over Miami, our peer- 
less coach had one inspiration too many. 
Judging that Dolphin Punter Larry Sei- 
ple. coming off a leg injury, would kick 
as quickly as possible. Noll rushed only 
one man. peeling the others back to 
block. Seiple astutely perceived the go- 
ings-on: instead of punting he fell right 
in behind Steelers going his way, running 
37 yards to set up a touchdown that 
brought the Dolphins to life and ulti- 
mately to victory. 

So now we must try again, but our 
hearts are lifted by the knowledge that 
ours is a team that is surely meant to taste 
the best of life. Lest anyone doubt it, let 
him be told the Battle of the Soft Drink 
Cooler. 

It is last Dec. 3, and the Steelers have 
just broken a first-place deadlock with 
Cleveland by lathering the Browns 
30 0 obviously an occasion for great 
dressing-room jubilation. At the height 
of it equipment manager Jack Hart, a 
w iry, brush-cut man, comes upon sever- 
al small children. To the adult accom- 
panying them he says. “No kids in the 
dressing room."’ 

“They’re O.K." says Art Rooney Jr., 
the club's 37-year-old vice-president in 
charge of personnel. “They’re friends."' 

"No kids," reiterates Hart. 

One word leads to another, whereupon 
Rooney seizes Hart and deposits him in 
a soft-drink cooler. From his seat among 
the Cokes and Dr Peppers, Hart reaches 
out and pops the vice-president two stiff 
shots to the eye. A while later, after Hart 
has climbed out of the cooler to ponder 
prospects for unemployed equipment 
managers and after the vice-president has 
had his eye attended to. the vice-presi- 
dent goes to the equipment manager and 
says, "You did right. Jack." And then 
the other vice-president. Dan Rooney 
seeks him out and says, "It's all right. 
Jack." 

So there you have it, the enduring fla- 
vor of the Pittsburgh Steelers. And 
maybe that is why so many good things 
came to them in the 40th year and why 
there's surely more in store. end 
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Although Zane Grey wrote glowingly about other great 
American fishing streams, he selfishly kept mum about the greatest of them all, the Umpqua. 

This writer, a weaker man, simply could not carry the burden of silence 

by JACK OLSEN 

LOVE LETTER 
TO A RESTLESS RIVER 


I n an era of moribund waters, when you 
can plow the Colorado and etch cop- 
per in Lake Erie and walk across the 
chubs and suckers and other trash fish 
in storied streams like the Allagash and 
Ncversink. there is an undersung river in 
Oregon that runs seltzer-clear from bank 
to bank while fish queue up to mug your 
hook. Its name is Umpqua, an ancient 
Indian word for "satisfied.” a good de- 
scription of the river's fishermen. A bet- 
ter description might be quietly satisfied, 
if not downright secretively satisfied. For 
years the Umpqua tradition has been to 
take your limit and tell no tales. Just ask 
the locals, if you can get one to discuss 
the subject. "On your way. Sonny," an 
elderly streamsider is inclined to grump 
if you ask him where the action is. "And 
while you're at it. take a shave!” 

Zane Grey was ecstatic about the 
Umpqua, but he was reluctant to send it 
any public love letters. Long after he had 
abandoned his old fishing camp at Win- 
kle Bar on the Rogue River and moved 
to what he called "the green-rushing 
singing Umpqua." Grey kept declaiming 
the wonders of the Rogue, the Smith, the 





Klamath and other famous trout and 
salmon streams. Anyplace but the 
Umpqua. In 1935 he broke security long 
enough to declare his beloved Umpqua 
"superior to any river in the United 
States and comparable to the great riv- 
ers of Newfoundland or the far-famed 
Tongariro of New Zealand." but after 
that he kept silent. The close-mouthed 
tradition continues. Ed Davis, a guide 
who works the middle section of the riv- 
er, told me, "Sure, I'll take you fishing, 
but not if you're gonna write about it. 
The Umpqua doesn't need any more 
publicity.” 

Perhaps because of the lack of pub- 
licity, the Umpqua keeps getting better 
and better. In 1947 some 2,500 Chinook 
salmon were coming up the river each 
year to spawn; now the number exceeds 
1 6.000, some of them 80 pounds. Twenty- 
five years ago less than 3,500 steelhead 
trout were making their summer run up 
the Umpqua; nowadays there arc five 
times that number. In the few weeks 
when the steelhead and Chinook are tem- 
porarily AWOL, the fisherman can take 
his choice of heavy migrations of Pacific 
shad or bluebacked sea-run cutthroat 
trout, or he can go after striped bass 
or white and green sturgeon in the lower 
river (Oregon law requires that you re- 
turn all sturgeon over six feet, but you 
may keep the little tads of four and five 
feet). If your taste runs more to white 
water, the upper reaches of the North 
Umpqua are populated by three kinds of 
trout — brook, rainbow and brown-- 
ranging from a few ounces to 1 5 pounds, 
and there is a spawning run of kokanec 
salmon. There are also tiny tributaries 
such as Fish Creek where you can lake a 
2Vi-ounce fly rod and catch 25 miniature 
trout in an hour, and if that fishing palls 
there are stretches of warm water down- 
stream where you can haul out an oc- 
casional Eastern species like bluegill, 
largemouth bass and catfish. Austrian 
litic/ien , striped marlin and Nile perch 
haven't shown up yet, but don't bet 
against the possibility. 

Nobody knows when the first sports 
fisherman happened upon the tumbling 
Umpqua and stood there goggle-eyed 
catching fish after fish, species after spe- 
cies, but it was probably not until the 


1920s. One early resident wrote of meet- 
ing a woodsman who told hysterical sto- 
ries about monster fish stealing his tack- 
le just upstream of the intersection of the 
North Umpqua and Steamboat Creek, 
where the river is at its wildest. He de- 
cided to see for himself. He waded out 
to a big rock, tied on a spinner and cast 
it across the foam. "Immediately the 
whole North Umpqua climbed on the 
spinner," he wrote, "and it took me 35 
minutes of battle royal to land that steel- 
head. This was done not with heavy tack- 
le, but with my regular trout rig that I 
bought at Churchill's Hardware Store in 
Roseburg. The fish weighed 12 pounds 
and was the most beautiful thing in the 
world." 

Even today there are stories about va- 
cationers who chance upon the river and 
decide to try a few casts before contin- 
uing their journey to other more publi- 
cized fishing streams like the McKenzie 
or the Rogue. A local microbiologist and 
Umpqua regular named Dale Greenley 
drove past a deep pool last summer and 
saw a newcomer fighting a heavy fish. 
Five hours later Greenley came back 
down the stream and saw the same vis- 
itor sitting under a bush, glaring at the 
water. "Did you ever land that big fish?" 
Greenley said cheerily. 

"Naw,” the fisherman said. "The so- 
and-so got off a few minutes ago." 
Greenley asked him if he was through 
for the day. "Yep." the man said. "I'm 
goin' back to the Rogue. What's the use 
of fishin' for fish you can't land?” 

The modern history of the Umpqua be- 
gan in the early 1930s when Fred Burn- 
ham, one of the better-known Western 
fly-fishermen, collared his friend Zane 
Grey and told him, “These fish are noth- 
ing like the Rogue River steelhead. There 
are no small ones. They lie in the fast rif- 
fles and even come through the white 
water for a fly. And when you get one 
on, you'll probably forget any other steel- 
head you ever caught." 

Loren Grey, Zanc's son, a skilled fish- 
erman himself, has vivid memories of the 
family’s summers on the North Umpqua. 
In those days, before the paved highway 
went through, one struggled 400 feet 
down the canyon walls in some areas to 
continued 
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fish the river, anti the first rule was: don't 
grab a vine till you're sure it doesn't rat- 
tle. Loren Grey remembers putting a fly 
over a big rock and watching three steel- 
head converge on it at once. His brother 
Romer caught a 14-pounder and their fa- 
ther outfished the whole party. The el- 
derly author introduced a Scottish tra- 
dition by christening the anonymous 
pools and rilFles near his camp: ever 
since, they have been known by names 
like The Ledges, Divide Pool. Split Rock 
Hole and theTakahashi Hole (named for 
the family cook who cleared backcasting 
space with a butcher knife, then nailed a 
10-pound steelhead). 

Zanc Grey was followed on the Ump- 
qua by other classic anglers, men like 
Clarence Gordon. Zeke Allen and Ray 
Bergman. Lawrence Mott, a retired 
Army major, who visited the river even 
earlier than Grey, fished with such dedi- 
cation that a bridge and a pool were 
named after him. Dying of cancer, he 
begged that an ambulance take him to his 
favorite spot, and a parly of attendants 
camped alongside the stream till the old 
man drew his final breath. 

The river that excites such fanatical de- 
votion rises high in the Oregon Cascades 
in small lakes and streams and springs, 
running chill and clear through volcanic 
pumice and thick springy beds of con- 
iferous humus that filter and flavor it 
evergreen. After only a few miles the 
North U mpqua begins to roll like a Swiss 
express train, and soon it is roaring 
through canyons of columnar basalt and 
across dark gray bedrock. At one point 
it slams head on into the Little River and 
then undulates across the lower country 
to a meeting with a branch called the 
South Umpqua and another 100-odd ser- 
pentining miles to the Pacific, a total 
journey of over 200 miles. 

Few of the miles are restful, even to 
the eye. Ray Bergman, a man who is not 
given to attacks of the vapors, called the 
Umpqua "wild and beautiful and at first 
sight a bit terrifying." At second sight, 
too. The prudent angler will take heed: 
the Umpqua and its broad-shouldered 
fish are best treated with respect and a 
healthy dash of paranoia, unless, of 
course, you are specially equipped, like 
the river otters that come with the ter- 
ritory. Last year a friend was casting over 
a resting Chinook when one of the ot- 
ters dived deep into the pool and with- 
out further ado hauled the salmon out 
on a rock across the river. "That wasn't 


bad enough." my friend said with righ- 
teousacerbity. "Hetook a couple of bites 
out of mv fish, and then he sat up and 
burped.” 

Historically, one fisherman at a time has 
bestridden the Umpqua like a colossus; 
the incumbent is a quicksilver specimen 
named Frank Moore, a 5 1 -year-old inn- 
keeper, master angler and member of 
Oregon’s State Wildlife Commission. 
Frank Moore chews gum at 165 strokes 
a minute, flics his own plane, steeplecasts 
steelhead flies 1 25 feet, and leaves young 
fishermen gasping in his wake as he runs 
from pool to pool on his ceaseless search 
for Salmo gairdneri, the steelhead trout. 
Moore also runs the Steamboat Inn, 
headquarters for North Umpqua anglers 
and meeting place of a fishing, lying and 
conservation club called The Steam- 
boalers. The inn sits rustic and plain in 
a matrix of aging apple trees and grape- 
vines. neurone of Zane Grey's old camps. 
"1 was running a restaurant in Rose- 
burg," Moore explains, ‘‘and w earing 
out two or three sets of tires a summer 
coming up here on the old dirt road. So 
I figured if 1 bought the inn I'd at least 
save on tires. That's been our financial 
return every year since 1957— the savings 
on tires." 

The Steamboat Inn, under the aegis of 
Moore and his tireless wife Jeanne, has 
taken on some of the rumpled and pipe- 
smoky atmosphere of Harry Darbee's 
place on the Beaver Kill or the mossy old 
fishing clubs along the Wye and the I tch- 
cn. Relaxed disorder and large trout are 
the main preoccupations. In its main 
room, outdoors magazines, ichthyolog- 
ical reference books and bird manuals are 
heaped in a corner: in the back, under 
one of Zane Grey's old Edwards rods, a 
fly-tying vise sits next to a box of red- 
dyed chicken necks, aromatic pelt 
swatches from deer and calf and polar 
bears, sections of a Plymouth Rock 
rooster, a clump of blue-dyed dun sad- 
dle hackle, a peacock feather and other 
oddments of the fly-tying obsession. 
When a customer wants to work up a 
new fly, he simply sits down and starts. 
When he wants to eat, he grabs some- 
thing olT the shelves or yells an order to 
the kitchen, meanwhile assuaging his 
thirst from a beer and soft-drink cooler. 
When the hour of reckoning comes, the 
customer simply tells the Moores what 
he thinks he has consumed, and the 
Moores tell the customer how much they 


guess he owes. "It's an honor system, 
both ways," Moore says. "I don’t know 
whether it works or not, and I don't care, 
as long as we don't go bankrupt.” 

Several years ago the Steamboat Inn 
became the birthplace of The Steamboat- 
ers, a very exacting group with strong 
prejudices and intolerances. One is that 
steelhead trout should be caught but not 
killed, at least in the main. A fisherman 
named Mike Baughman wrote, "I was 
surprised a few years ago when I took 
my first North Umpqua steelhead into 
the inn and was looked at by some of 
the people there as if I was Jack the Rip- 
per." Another Steamboatcrs' precept is 
that no one with thin skin need apply for 
membership. In the organization's slap- 
dash archives one reads such peculiar 
compliments as "Gayle Haines is a so- 
cialite but still a delightful person," or 
"in addition to being a great fisherman, 
Dave Lennihan is also the epitome of 
sportsmanlike conduct. Dave releases all 
of his fish, most of them from about 50 
yards away." 

Such ragging and teasing are standard 
behavior for all guests of the Steamboat 
Inn, but one must practice careful tim- 
ing, lest one attract a blow to the lips. 
"Umpqua fishermen are funny people," 
says Jeanne Moore. "If they go more 
than a few days without catching a fish, 
look out! It stops being funny. There's a 
fisherman who comes here and if he's not 
catching fish we can't do anything right 
around the lodge. Nobody can. If his wife 
has the nerve to cough, she gets snapped 
at. Then he catches a fish and he's all 
sweetness and smiles." 

Jack Hemingway, the author's son. 
fishes the Umpqua for 12 hours at a 
stretch, if the fishing is slow, and also if 
the fishing is fast, and sometimes his wait- 
ing wife Puck grows testy. "One evening 
Jack came back all tired out and they got 
into an argument about the amount of 
time he spends on the river.” Frank 
Moore says. "Puck said, 'For two cents 
I'd break your rod.' Jack gave her the 
two cents and she snapped it over her 
knee. 'There,' she said. 'How did you like 
that?' Jack said, 'Well. I didn't mind, but 
Frank might be a little annoyed.' It was 
my prize Silaflex. He'd borrowed it that 
morning." 

If there is anything that steams up the 
angling fanatics more than a fishing fam- 
ine, it is the arrival of a spin-rodder or a 
furtive bait fisherman. Purism is the su- 
preme Steamboat ethos; indeed, the inn 
continued 
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lies in the middle of a 35-mile reach 
.marked for artificial fly-fishing only, one 
of the longest stretches of so-called 
^'quality water" on any American stream 
(and one of the reasons the fishing con- 
tinues to hold up). Occasionally a begin- 
ner may be indulged in the use of a spin- 
ning rod, but only in conjunction with 
flies, and then not for long. Once a Port- 
Jand businessman named Jack Young 
Tiad to be weaned away from his spin- 
ning tackle after driving all the Steam- 
boaters crazy with weighted flics. "But 
then I went two weeks with my fly rod 
^ind never got a strike," Young remem- 
bers, “and l was snapping at everybody 
an the place. Finally I grabbed my old 
spinning rod and drove to my favorite 
pool at 70 miles an hour. Somebody ran 
and got Frank, and he jumped into his 
old Jeep truck and came after me. He 
'was hollering, ‘Jack, Jack, don't do it! 
Don't do it. Jack!' He came running 
Sown the bank shouting that he'd help 
me, he'd show me where the fish were, 
he'd make sure 1 caught a big one. He 
grabbed me and pressed a fly rod into 
my hands. Thank God! He saved me 
from myself." 

% People like Frank Moore soon come 
to know almost every fish in the Umpqua 
personally. Near the Steamboat Inn the 
highway snakes 40 or 50 feet above the 
river, and whenever Moore goes for a 
drive he steers precariously along the 
^treamside shoulder— against the traffic 
flow, if he's headed downstream — and 
gpers at the water, searching intently for 
the telltale black streak that marks a 
salmon or the smooth gray shadow of a 
steelhead finning in a pool. At any given 
instant he knows the positions and ap- 
proximate weights of 150 or 200 large 
fish, and his fellow loonies spend hours 
frying to worm the details out of him. 
Such information is priceless to the 
North Umpqua steelhead fisherman, and 
the gathering of it takes precedence over 
all normal pursuits. Once an angler 
named Ted Novis lost his footing and 
turned bottoms up, negotiating an entire 
pool with his head straight down in the 
water. When he surfaced 100 yards 
downstream, sputtering and gasping, a 
man ran up and asked. “Hey, did you 
sec any fish?" 

Another time an excited woman burst 
mto the inn and burbled. "I saw an os- 
prey on the river!" 

“Well, go on," said a Steamboater. 
“finish the story." 


"What do you mean, finish the sto- 
ry?" 

"Was he catching anything?" 

Wading a big hefty river is always dan- 
gerous, but especially so the North 
Umpqua. The water moves with excep- 
tional force and power and the bedrock 
basalt is faulted with cracks and holes to 
depths of 10 to 12 feet. Much of the rock 
is vitrified, polished as smooth as win- 
dow glass, and covered with fine algae 
and silt that act as lubricants. The North 
Umpqua is made up mostly of snow melt, 
and its temperature except in midsummer 
can send a strong, healthy man into quick 
convulsions. “A man who can swim 
three miles will turn belly up in a few min- 
utes in the Umpqua." says Moore. “It's 
a very cold and unforgiving river.” 

And yet the North Umpqua forgave 
the great fly-fisherman Clarence Gordon, 
owner of the forerunner of Steamboat 
Inn, for long years. He would wade out 
to a deep crack, make a dainty hop. skip 
and jump, and land on the other side like 
a moon walker. Others in trail would 
sink to their eyeballs. Once Gordon was 
leading a prominent San Franciscan to 
the Station Pool when the man tried to 
take a shortcut. The hat was found im- 
mediately, the body several hours later. 
Gordon pronounced a harsh epitaph: 
“He was fishing with a fly, but he had 
spinners in his heart." A true Steam- 
boater would rather see you stick up a 
nunnery than fish with metal. 

One of the favorite pastimes of fish- 
ermen at the Steamboat Inn is to sit 
around telling wading stories, many of 
them featuring a wild character named 
Claude Batault, French consul general 
in San Francisco until a few years ago. 
Batault. a former race driver and deep- 
sea diver and semipro bourbon drinker, 
waded the river one full summer with a 
foot-to-hip cast on a broken leg. Once he 
hooked a fish just in front of the inn and 
played it for two hours, all the while send- 
ing booted messengers for bourbon. On 
another occasion he tried one of his typ- 
ically herculean casts with a Ritz Para- 
bolic rod only to have the backcast go 
awry; the hook tore through the carti- 
laginous part of his ear. Bleeding mer- 
rily and bluing the air with Gallic curs- 
es, he broke the leader and left the fly in 
his ear while he fished for the rest of the 
day. That evening Bctault clomped back 
to the inn and began yanking viciously 
at his ear 


“What are you doing, Claude?" Frank 
Moore asked. 

“One can see qviite plainly, l am try- 
ing to remove a fly," Batault snapped. 

“Well, let me snip off the barb and 
it'll slide right through." 

“No!" Batault shouted. “Absolutely 
no! I will not permit you to snip the barb 
off a Golden Demon tied by Cal Bird.” 
He twisted and jerked until he had en- 
larged the hole in his ear sufficiently to 
allow the hook, barb and all, to pass 
through. “ Voila!" said Batault. dripping 
blood all over the floor. "We have re- 
covered the fly." 

“This river is a character-builder." 
says Frank Moore, “and also a lunacy- 
builder. You wouldn't believe w hat some 
of the people do when they get a big fish 
on. Chuck Tannlund, a race-car driver 
who fishes here — when he hooks a big 
steelhead he cinches up his waders and 
dives right in. Head first, splash! and 
down the river they go, Chuck and the 
fish. Of course, that's not for your av- 
erage person. One summer there was a 
college kid here from Corvallis, had a 
temporary job, and somebody put a rod 
in his hand. He hooked a big fish and by 
God he was gonna catch it! The fish went 
over the falls and the kid went right over 
the falls after it. He came out all bruised 
and shocked; he said he grabbed for a 
string of bubbles but they wouldn't sup- 
port his weight. He caught the fish, too— 
a 10-poundcr. That kid spent the whole 
rest of the summer fishing— he never did 
another lick of work.” 

One day Moore heard a bellow from 
the general direction of the river and 
raced out to see a regular customer, a 
retired Army general in his 80s, waving 
for help. A mighty fish had taken his fly 
over the rapids, and the general was too 
feeble to give chase. Moore plashed into 
the river, hefted the old cavalryman to 
his shoulders and followed the fish 200 
yards before it was finally landed. Moore 
remembers “another guy. a Hollywood 
producer, big and overfed, maybe 200 
pounds: he was scared to wade and dy- 
ing to fish. I carried him all over the river 
one summer. What a character-builder 
that was!” 

And then there are those who exhibit 
the opposite of character— the thought- 
less, the greedy, betimes the poor and 
hungry. They skulk into the river system 
by night, and lob “Du Pont spinners" 
dynamite sticks— into pools where rest- 
ing fish lie by the hundreds. "This is ter- 
eontinued 
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riblc, just terrible." says aquatic biologist 
Jerry Bauer of the Oregon Wildlife Com- 
mission. “and it happens at least once a 
year. One time they left 73 spring Chi- 
nook averaging 1 5 to 18 pounds apiece, 
just left 'em to rot. I scuba-dived the pool 
to make a count, and there at the bot- 
tom was a male Chinook that was three 
or four inches longer than I am. and I'm 
5' II". Weighed anywhere from 80 
pounds up. just that one fish. I didn't 
touch him. I was too sick seeing him lay- 
ing there like that.” 

Early last summer poachers blew a 
resting hole in the Steamboat Creek 
drainage, where 75 r J of the Umpqua's 
wild summer steelhead eventually spawn, 
and a week later blasted several more. 
Frank Moore was apoplectic, and a vis- 
itor, Nathaniel Reed. Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, kept repeating. “I can’t 
believe people like that still exist!" But 
they do, and Moore figures he may have 
had a look at one. Soon after the second 
dynamiting he caught a man filling his 
pickup with dead steelhead at one of the 
desecrated pools. “What's going on?” 
Moore asked. 

“Oh, I saw all these dead fish and I 
was cleaning them up," the man said. 
“You wouldn't want ’em to pollute the 
river, would you?" 

There was no hard evidence to tie the 
poacher to the dynamiting, and he was 
let off with a $305 fine for over-the-limit 
possession. Frank Moore was 

not entirely displeased with the 

light sentence. "I remember a 
case a few years ago when we 
caught some fellows that had 
killed 28 fish with explosives, 
and it took a long time and a 
hell of a lot of work and expense 
to make the case. The judge 
fined them $60. 1 mean total.” 

He is reported to have ex- 
plained later that he didn't 
know a steelhead from a catfish. 

As Zane Grey had noted four 
decades earlier, “The people of 
Oregon and, more especially, 
those who live on or near the 
Umpqua, are as a whole deaf 
and dumb and blind to the mar- 
velous good of this river and if 
they do not wake up, its virtue 
and beauty and health will be 
lost to them.” 

“It's really a matter of ed- 
ucating the public to the intan- 
gible values of a river like this," 


says Biologist Bauer, "but this is no sim- 
ple job. Take the timber industry. It’s 
the most important industry dollarwise 
in Oregon, and for years the loggers 
seemed to get their way." Not long ago, 
as such matters are measured, the wood- 
cutters had savaged the river so unmer- 
cifully that a local newspaper headlined: 

NORTH UMPQUA: END OF THE STEEL- 
HEAD? One by one, log roads had been 
bulldozed up dozens of tributaries that 
flow into the upper river, and one by 
one the breeder streams had been severe- 
ly damaged as fisheries. Some were filled 
with slash, the woody residue of logging. 
When they ran at all, the feeder streams 
were causing intense thermal pollution. 
With trees and brush sheared right up 
to streamside, the sun would beat down 
on bedrock and raise water temperatures 
as high as the 80s. murderous to all but 
trash specimens. 

Frank Moore knew of the thermal pol- 
lution and carried on a desperate rear- 
guard action. Every morning and after- 
noon he sallied forth to measure temper- 
ature increases and count dead fish, and 
every evening he wrote complaining let- 
ters and made pleading phonecalls. “But 
nobody seemed to care," he recalls. "The 
U.S. Bureau of Land Management, the 
U.S. Forest Service and private compa- 
nies were letting loggers seriously dam- 
age the finest freshwater system in the 
country — for a few bucks of profit." 


One afternoon two San Francisco ad- 
vertising executives, Hal Rincy and Dick 
Snider, stopped at the Steamboat Inn on 
their way to a fishing vacation in Can- 
ada. Moore collared them, as he did 
every visitor, and told them what was 
happening, and Rincy and Snider decid- 
ed to shoot a few feet of footage to pla- 
cate the last angry man. Moore drove 
them to the area around Pass Creek, a • 
tiny feeder stream that looked like a scene 
from Dante. “The loggers had devastat- 
ed it," Moore says. "They had clear-cut 
the hillsides so that the creek filled up 
with silt, and they had turned Pass Creek 
into the city dump. Without the shade 
from the trees, the water was heating up" 
and endangering the fish downstream.’ 

Impressed and depressed at the same 
time, Riney and Snider extended their va- 
cation a few days and ended up staying 
with Moore for three weeks, putting to- 
gether a documentary which they titled. 
Pass Creek. The film drew national at- 
tention. Frank Moore, who up to then 
had been treated as something of a fa- 
natic and an unnecessary evil by some 
of his fellows, was named Conservationist 
of the Year by the Oregon Wildlife Fed- 
eration and wound up on the state game* 
commission, by appointment of Gover- 
nor Tom McCall. “Frank deserved the 
award," says Jerry Bauer. "In one sim- 
ple stroke Pass Creek made people aware 
of things we'd been trying to get across 
for years, and we've been get- 
ting the right decisions out of 
the government ever since.” 

The highest tribute of all was 
perhaps a little oblique: “Too 
often it has appeared that log- 
ging took place as if the stream 
was not there — it simply has 
been ignored. ... In every case 
the streams must be protected’ 
from clogging with slash and 
debris, from equipment slog- 
ging through the bottoms, from 
the threats of winter rains and 
spring thaws flushing freshly 
disturbed forest floors into the. 
watercourses.” The statement 
appeared in a lumber industry 
newsletter, of all places. As 
Frank Moore put it himself, 
"Well, the battle hasn't been 
entirely won, but I guess it 
hasn’t been entirely lost either.” 
One hopes that the Umpqua 
will always be saved by its 
friends. ind 



Announcing Allstate^ Condominium Owners Policy 


Insurance made exclusively 
for the condominium dweller. 



A guest is injured in the 
pool. She sues the association 
for negligence. Every 
condominium unit owner 
is assessed $500. 

Allstate covers you. 


in your condominium apartment. 
He sues you for $1,000. 

Allstate covers you. 


There is a fire 
in your condominium 
apartment. Damage is $1,100. 
Allstate covers you. 


An object falls from 
a window and hits a passerby. 
His estate sues. Every unit 
owner is assessed $1,000. 
Allstate covers you. 


The air conditioner 
catches fire. Every 
apartment unit 
owner is assessed 
$300 for repairs. 
Allstate covers you. 


Burglars hit your 
condominium apartment. 

Loss is $1,500. 
Allstate covers you. 


Here is insurance designed 
especially to cover many of the 
different hazards that a condominium 
dweller faces. 

First of all, Allstate protects 
the furniture in your apartment, 
your clothing and most other 
personal belongings against loss from 
hazards such as fire, burglary and 
vandalism. Gives you protection 
through personal liabili ty coverage , too. 

And that’s just the start. 

Allstate's Loss Assessment 
Coverage* goes on to protect you 
against many assessments for damage 
to property owned by the 
condominium association. 


You see, in a condominium, every 
unit owner is liable for damage. 
All condominium property, except 
for individually-owned apartment 
units, is common property owned by 
the association of condominium 
unit owners. 

It is normally protected by 
the association’s insurance, paid for 
by all the condominium unit owners. 

But this insurance may not 
be adequate. In that case, when an 
expense hits the association, all 
members can be assessed to pay 
the bill. 

But now, Allstate’s new Con- 
dominium Owners’ Insurance 


provides Loss Assessment Coverage. 
It picks up where your association 
insurance may leave off. Check with 
your Allstate agent for all the details. 
Another important feature 
If you rent out your condominium 
apartment to somebody else (for 
the summer, for example), we’ll 
continue your policy’s coverage 
against. losses happening in your 
absence, for an additional charge. 

/instate 

You’re in good hands. 


Available in most (tales. Naturally all coverage ia subject to deductibles. 

'Basic assessments coverage is $1,000. This can be increased to $50,000 for a few dollars. 


swimming / Gerry Kirshenbaum 


T he world's best swimmers tend to 
vanish as quickly as they appear, a 
phenomenon that recurred just last 
month with Shane Gould's unexpected 
retirement at the ripe age of 16. Before it 
is too late, then, meet another Australian 
teen-ager, skinny, unheralded Stephen 
Holland {right), who flung his 5* 10", 132- 
pound self into Brisbane's Valley Pool 
last week to smash two world records in 
what an Australian swimming official. 
Syd Grange, called "the greatest swim 
of all time." Echoing that encomium, Al 
Schoenlield, editor of the Los Angeles- 
based magazine Swimming World , la- 
beled the swim “the most fantastic per- 
formance I've ever heard of." And 
considering that he is barely 15, it may 
even be that Holland is still a few months 
away from his dotage. 

It is not easy to stir up excitement in 
swimming, a sport so inured to excellence 
that the oldest men’s world record dates 
back only to August 1972. Holland's he- 
roics came in trials to select the Austra- 
lian team for next month's world cham- 
pionships in Belgrade. Competing in the 
1, 500-mctcr freestyle, he splashed into a 
quick lead over countryman Brad Coo- 
per and pulled away to reach the 800- 
meter mark in 8:17.6, fully 6.2 seconds 
better than Cooper’s world record at that 
distance. Cheered on by the crowd of 
1,000, Holland lowered American Mike 
Burton's 1,500 world record of 15:52.5 
to 15:37.8, the 14.7-second improvement 
calling to mind Bob Beamon's prodi- 
gious long jump at the ’68 Mexico City 
Olympics. "Steve swam 61 .4 for the first 
100, a remarkable rate,” said Lawrie 
Law rence, Holland's coach. "But it's not 
the first 100 that counts, it's the last. He 
was so consistent in his pace that there 
were only three 1 00s when he went over 
63 seconds and his last 100 was 61.1. He 
did 29.5 in the last 50. That shows how 
fresh he was." 

If Holland's clockings were the stuff 
of legend, so was his technique in achiev- 
ing them. Inevitably nicknamed Tooth- 
pick by his teammates, he was further 
distinguished in the Brisbane pool by a 
furious windmill-like arm action, even 
faster — 61 strokes per 50-meter lap — 
than that of most other Australians, who 
as a group tend to have a quicker, shal- 
lower arm entry than Americans (U.S. 
distance star Rick DeMont averages 
around 40 strokes per lap). Holland also 



I . J 

Down under 
he went 
way under 

displayed a singular kick, one that ben- 
efits from a remarkable flexibility of 
ankle, best demonstrated when he sits on 
a chair and extends his legs; where toes 
point up in most people, his hang down. 

After the race the value of this flexibil- 
ity was discussed by Lawrence in under- 
standably breathless terms. "His ankles 
give him something like a dolphin kick," 
the coach said. "It gives him drive that 
lifts his entire back out of the water, so 
that he's planing like a motorboat. You 
could stand on his back and not get your 
feet wet." 

Besides these physical attributes, it no 
doubt helped that Holland hails from a 
swimming family. His father Roy, who 
owns a swimming pool and squash- 
court complex in the Brisbane suburb of 
Carina, started giving Steve lessons at 
four, then turned him over to another 
coach when the boy reached II. "We 
were afraid that training him ourselves 
might hurt family relationships." Mrs. 
Holland recalls. "If his father ticked him 
off at the pool, it could cause hard feel- 
ings around the dinner table.” In 1971 
the Hollands arranged to have Steve 
trained by what amounted to a corre- 


spondence course, eliciting weekly letters 
of advice from Sydney-based Don Tal- 
bot. When Talbot. Australia's 1972 
Olympic coach, moved to Canada, his 
club was taken over by Lawrence. With 
Steve show ing dramatic progress in Bris- 
bane, the Hollands two months ago sent 
him to Sydney to work under Lawrence* 
The move forced young Holland to 
miss so much classwork at the Carina 
Church of England Grammar School 
that he will have to take his lOth-gradc 
year over again, but Steve decided at the- 
lime. “I want to give swimming every- 
thing." Doing his part. Lawrence ref> 
solved to put some muscle on his prodi- 
gy's frail frame by having him work out 
w ith weights and pulleys, and he also pol- 
ished the teen-ager's turns and breathing. 
To prepare him psychologically for last 
week's race, Lawrence invoked the inspL. 
rational story of Ethiopia's Abebc Bikila. 
who won the ‘60 and ‘64 Olympic mara- 
thons and. crippled in an auto accident, 
grittily canto back to compete in the Para- 
plegic Olympics. "When you get into the. 
race, you're going to feel bad," the coach 
told Holland. "It’s going to hurl after 
400 meters. It's going to take guts to keep 
going. Think about Bikila." 

The pep talk obviously worked. After 
his swim, which lowered his personal best 
in the 1 ,500 by nearly 39 seconds, a grin- 
ning Holland said, "l was desperate to. 
go to Belgrade. I thought about that 
paraplegic fellow and just kept going."- 
Now with Holland bound for his first 
foreign meet, two things seem likely. One 
is that he will sooner or later pul on some 
weight, especially since, as his mother 
confides, "He eats all the time. It's real- 
ly one meal all day long.” Another is that 
the spectacular drop in swimming times 
will continue indefinitely. "It's one of the 
amazing things about our sport," ays 
Peter Daland, the U.S. Olympic men's 
coach at Munich. "We've made graphs 
and charts and we get down to zero some- 
time in the middle of the 23rd century- 
Whatever Steve Holland's further 
contribution to the trend, he may have 
already filled a psychic need among the 
sports-loving Australian public caused 
by- Shane Gould's retirement. As one 
Sydney sports fan, sounding very much 
like a proud new father, put it the day 
after Holland’s swim, "Looks like we've 
got another one— and this time it’s a 
boy." end 



United’s table-for-two Coach seating. 
For the champ. And her husband. 


Winnie & Arnold Palmer aboard a United 727. 


When Arnold Palmer faces 
competition as tough as this, 
he needs extra room to plan his 
next move. And United’s 
table-for-two seating in Coach 
offers room enough for a 
champion. No matter how long 
it takes her to say “gin.” 


On many flights, when the 
center seat is free just one easy 
move makes it your own 
table-for-two. United has also 
provided additional closet space 
on board for those garment 
bags you might be carrying. 
We’re helping to iron out the 


wrinkles of long distance travel. 

And one quick call is all it 
takes to put you aboard. So tell 
your Travel Agent you want to 
be dealt a helping hand in the 
friendly skies. Or call United. 
And fly where the deck is 
stacked in your favor. 


The friendly skies of your land. 

United Ait Lines 

Partners in Travel with Western International Hotels. 



sporting look /Jute Campbell 


A base 
another 


game 


Ty Cobb would have perished at the thought, but designers 
are stealing from baseball uniforms— particularly the colorful 
warmup jacket— to create a whole new line of casual wear. 
Hamming in high-fashion style, models show what’s in vogue 

CONTINUBO 


Cynthia Korman (right) has a 
ball in a fur-collared da//lcr 
designed by Stephen Burrows. 


Mary Macinkas (left) is all set 
for the fall classic in Anne 
Klein's /ippered warmup copy . 


Mary is benched (below) in a 
S495 rabbit-furred Oakland 
A’s jacket by Jacques Kaplan. 


Pat Blue (far right) peers in for 
the signal at Shea Stadium in 
a Burrows rainbow-hued knit. 







F.rin Gray (top left) throws a 
sweeping curve in her while* 
and-navy warmups by Red I. 


Sliwku Pluwatsch (above) is an 
eye-catcher in her three-piece 
Sandswccpcr beach-wear set. 


Ski wear pilfers the look, too. 
Cynthia, a Tiger in a Bogner 
jacket, is ready for a snowout. 



SPORTING LOOK conthur:! 


Now the people want to look like players 


T his is not the first time sportswear 
designers have taken their inspira- 
tion from the playing fields. The athletic 
touch is a sort of tribute from the fans, 
who have over the years borrowed ev- 
erything from rugby shirts to Wellington 
boots to bicycle shorts for everyday 
wear — even adding racing stripes to their 
sneakers. This year the trend has turned 
to the baseball dugout to produce a se- 
ries of warmups for all seasons. As with 
most sportswear fads, this one seems to 
have arrived full-blown and with as much 
snap and pop as Mary Macinkas and her 
baseball bubble gum below. 

In terms of a sport to borrow from, 
baseball uniforms go back to 1846. when 
the New York Knickerbockers became 
the first team to wear them. Since then, 
there have been more changes in cloth- 
ing than in rules. When the Cincinnati 
Red Stockings appeared in knickers in 
1 869 ( instead of traditional trousers) op- 
posing teams subjected them to unmer- 
ciful jeering. Some- 
where along the way 
baseball caps replaced 
straw boaters, and 
bow ties, sun collars, 
long sleeves, baggy 
trousers and heavy 
eight-ounce woolens 
went the way of bare- 
handed catchers. In a 
bit of reverse thievery 
during the past dec- 
ade, organized base- 
ball lifted at least one 
item from the fashion 
world: double-knit 
fabrics for uniforms, a 
change that made tra- 


ditionalists grumble and ballplayers 
happy. 

Among the designers who are now 
pushing the baseball look is Stephen Bur- 
rows, this year's recipient of the Coty 
Fashion Critics Award, who regularly 
sports a baseball cap himself and who 
tops off his baseball-inspired clothes for 
fall with his own knit baseball caps. Ma- 
ria and Willy Bogner, who work out of 
Munich — a very hot baseball town — of- 
fer waist-length styled-for-action slalom 
jackets that go to the ski slopes via the 
ball park. They cost a cool SI 20. Some- 
body, of course, had to put together the 
most expensive bit of baseball frippery. 
It turned out to be the couturier Halston, 
of Madison Avenue, who has whomped 
up a warmup jacket in natural ranch 
mink — price S2.800. In a different league, 
there are sweaters at Red I. with base- 
ball buttons, striped sleeves and the knit- 
ted-in figure of a batter on the back for 
S20. Anne Collins of Sandsweeper says 
she had the idea of 
covering up bikini 
tops with matching 
warmups ($25) “so 
girls can wear the 
jackets later on with 
jeans or shorts when 
they leave the beach." 
And, for the status 
seeker who hopes to 
make the fans' Hall of 
Fame, furrier Jacques 
Kaplan will make up 
a warmup jacket in 
French rabbit for any 
team in either league, 
for man or woman, at 
a mere S495. *nd 



The American 
Express Card 



Buys Tires 

at 25,000 Mobil Stations 



Buys Batteries 

at 25,000 Mobil Stations 



Buys Repairs* 

at 25,000 Mobil Stations 


Use the American Express Card to 
buy spark plugs, motor oil, whatever 
you need to keep your car in top run- 
ning condition. And that includes 
charging Mobil Detergent Gasoline. 
The American Express Card is wel- 
comed at over 25,000 Mobil Stations 
coast-to-coast. 

♦Maximum $150.00 
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A left-handed 
compliment 
for the Fens 

T raditionally, lefthanders assigned to 
pitch in Boston have asked for par- 
dons, amnesty, executive clemency, stays 
of execution anything that would get 
them out of having to throw to right- 
handed batters in Fenway Park. Now 
there is a lefty who actually enjoys Fen- 
way, who laughs at right-hand hitters as 
they drool at the sight of him and the in- 
famous left-field wall only 302 feet aw ay. 
His name is Bill Lee, and what makes 
his laughter and success at Fenway all 
the more improbable is that he plays for 


RED SOX BILL lee kicked in the bullpen, but 
now he is stepping high as a Boston starter 

the Red Sox and must pitch half his 
games there. 

This year in games played in Boston 
his statistics read six wins, three losses 
and a 3. 18 ERA. Overall, Lee is 12-7 and 
has a 2.80 l RA. All of which is not bad 
for a pitcher the Sox would gladly have 
traded this spring for a song, only to find 
that nobody would make a remotely 
melodic offer. 

In 3t/[ seasons Lee had done well 
enough with 19 wins, II losses and a 3.47 
ERA. His faults, it was fell, were that lie 
had not been a bigger winner, that he had 
not become a Sparky Lyle-type reliever 
and that he had contentious ways. 

That added up to three strikes against 
Lee, so it was no wonder that the Sox 
were trying to ship him out when he 
fielded a line drive with his ankle dur- 
ing spring training. When asked what 
the X rays showed, Lee replied. "A 
Dewar's bottle cap.” What they did in- 
dicate were enough bone chips to scare 
away any prospective bidders. After the 
season began. Lee was still in Boston 
and back in the bullpen, where he in- 
sists his talents are wasted. Only when 
Red Sox pitching turned out to be even 
worse than expected was he given a 
chance to start on May I. He won four 
of his five starts that month and has 
been a mainstay in the rotation ever 
since. 

A winning, low-ERA lefty at Fenway 
is unusual, but then so is Lee: he is 6' 3" 
and 210 pounds of idiosyncrasies. He be- 
lieves in extraterrestrial life, wears an 
Egy ptian ankh ring, has green eyes, uses 
green or blue contact lenses while pitch- 
ing and has a smooth face that barely 
looks post-adolescent although he is 26 
years old. I n five years at USC he majored 
in prepharmacy, predentislry. geogra- 
phy. geology and finally graduated w ith a 
degree in phys. ed. 

Lee once convulsed his Trojan team- 
mates while they waited for their luggage 
at an airport by popping up through the 
baggage chute. Not surprisingly, nobody 
bothered to claim him. Then there was 
the day he made a bet during a heavy 
rain that delayed a game in Hawaii. 
"Brent Strom [now a Cleveland Indian] 
bet me SIO I wouldn't strip, go on the 
field in the rain and do 10 push-ups," Lee 
recalls. “So I went out there in my slid- 


ing pads, socks and jock and did the 
push-ups." 

As a senior in 1968, Lee was 12-3 and 
helped USC win the College World Se- 
ries with a win and a save. He thought 
those efforts would net him a bonus that 
would enable him to pay off the nation- 
al debt and still leave plenty for himself. 
"I fell a little short of that," says l.cc. 
"All 1 got was S4.000 and expenses for 
my final semester at USC." 

His ego having met a psychological 
Waterloo, all that remained was for 
the rest of Lee to be sent off to a similar 
destination. He was duly assigned to the 
Boston farm team in Waterloo, Iowa. 
"The first person I met in professional 
baseball, a coach, took one look at me 
and said, 'You're overweight and you're 
a hot dog.' That's the way it's been 
ever since. Now I'm called Space Man. 
Moon Man, Flake, Super Psych. I'm 
misunderstood. . . ." 

Forcing Lee to surrender the rest of 
his sentence was teammate Bob Vcale. 
who clomped through the clubhouse and 
yelled. "To understand Space Man, you 
gotta use Skylab." 

Lee smiled. He combs his hair straight 
forward and wears his sometimes inflam- 
matory personality the same way. "I 
don’t know where 1 rub people wrong,” 
he says. 

Among those he has abraded is Red 
Sox Outfielder Reggie Smith. "He 
knocked me down with a good left-hand 
punch a few weeks ago," Lee admits. 
"My lip was split for 10 days." 

Lee's troubles with Milwaukee Catch- 
er Ellie Rodrigue/ have been worse. It 
all began when Lee hit him with a pitch 
in Puerto Rico in 1970. "He dragged his 
bat toward the mound, dropped it and 
leaped at me," Lee says. "I hit him with 
a left hook. Five days later I was jumped 
by Rodriguez. I was knock:d down, my 
face was pushed into a steel pole and I 
lost two teeth. It would have been worse 
if my teammate Ron Woods hadn't come 
along. While Woods pulled Rodrigue/ 
away, I crawled into the stadium. They 
had to fly me back to Boston to have a 
new bridge made." 

For a while this year much ado was 
made in Boston about an alleged feud 
between Lee and Red Sox Catcher Carl- 
ton Fisk. There really has been no 
such problem, although Fisk did be- 
come irritated one day and told Lee, 
"How can you shake off my signs six 
ronri/ii/fd 
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® 1973 Lorillard 

Have one of mine. 




The more you call us 
the less ijou need us. 


Most people think the Better 
Business Bureau is kind of a complaint 
department. 

They're only half right. 

The Bureau is also there to give 
you advice before you buy. Because 
the more you call us for good advice, 
the less you'll need us as a complaint 
department. 

We can give you buying guides 
to help you buy many things wisely. 

And we have facts on thousands 
of businesses. So we can tell you 
if a certain company has been 
causing problems. Isn't that nice to 
know before you deal with it? 


The businessmen who support 
your Better Business Bureau know 
that when you have problems with 
one business, it can be bad for all 
businesses. 

So speak up when you've got a 
problem. We'll try to solve it. 

But remember that we're 
more than a complaint de- ) * 
partment. Speak up when / 
you have a question, too. < ~ 

The more you call with 1 
questions, the less you'll 
call with problems. 'J 




Speak up 


Better Business Bureau 
Helping you get your moneys worth 


Tl 
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GREAT SOUTHERN 


{/MU/wice ( 

HOME OFFICE / HOUSTON. TEXAS 


Million 
a month! 

That's the production record of Marko Trapani, Great Southern General 
Agent in San Jose, California. 

How does he do it? First, he’s a well-trained, thoroughly competent 
insuranceman. Also, he has the striking capability of recognizing a 
client's needs and solving his problems of education, protection, 
retirement and freedom from financial worries. 

He enjoys a career that affords him challenge, opportunity 
and the income that most young men seek — and he still has 
time for his hobbies. 


Would you like a career like Marko's? Why not ask him about 
it, or write Bill Williams, C.L.U., Box 1972, Houston. Texas 77001. 
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BASEBALL continued 


times when I’ve only got five fingers?” 

Lee is also one of the game's premier 
fungo hitters, batting a ball skyward, 
grabbing his glove off the ground and 
racing to catch the baseball. But his ac- 
cession to winning consistency has forced 
him to forgo another favorite pastime: 
kicking field goals. Lee used to boot them 
when he was a regular in the Boston bull- 
pen. There, he kicked pieces of bubble 
gum up into the bleachers and between 
the upraised arms of Mike Mulkern, a 
member of the Bill Lee Fan Club. As a 
reliever and now as a starter, Lee has al- 
ways gotten a kick out of Fenway Park. 


THE WEEK 

( Auk ■ 3-0) 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


A I \A/EQT The night Kansas City 
ML VVLU I resumed play after the 

All-Star break. Amos Otis said the Royals 
would win the division. "But that guy,” he 
said, pointing to Hal McRae, "predicted on 
the first day of the season that we'd win it." 
McRae smiled thinly and said, "That’s the 
only thing I’ve done for this club so far." 
Suddenly this week McRae, who struggled 
to h t .164 in the first half of the season, pro- 
vided punch as KC continued its drive to 
fulfill his prediction. Home runs by McRae 
and Lou Piniclla beat Baltimore 2-1 as the 
Royals won their I Ith straight one-run vic- 
tory. In his first two at bats against the Ori- 
oles the next day, McRae hit two doubles 
and drove in four runs as KC won 9-4 for 
its I Ith victory in the last 13 games. 

"My fastball is as fast as ever, but it's 
straightcr,” Oakland's Vida Blue reported 
after staggering through nine innings. "It 
doesn't move like it used to. I threw a cou- 
ple of straight balls to Thurman Munson, 
and he hit 'em right back over my head." In 
any place other than Yankee Stadium. Mun- 
son's clouts would have been out of the park, 
and Blue would have been out of the box. 
Instead he beat the Yanks 7-3. 

Minnesota lost its fifth straight after lead- 
ing the Brewers 6-3 going into the ninth. Mil- 
waukee loaded the bases, and reliever Eddie 
Bane, who had allowed neither a hit nor a 
run in his last seven appearances, yielded a 
three-run double to Dave May and a game- 
winning single to George Scott. 

Chicago had a typical week. Buddy Brad- 
ford suffered contusions of his right shoul- 
der, Bill Mellon an injured right hand and 
Manager Chuck Tanner a permanently stiff- 
ened lip. But he went through with his an- 
nual August clubhouse meeting. "I reminded 


them of how beautiful it is to be in the ma- 
jor leagues," was how he described the con- 
ference. That is what the Sox rookies 
thought, too. Rightficldcr Brian Downing 
started his first big-league game and he hit 
a home run. Another rookie. Bill Sharp, 
stepped in against Detroit's Joe Coleman in 
the seventh inning of one game, ran the count 
to 2-0. got a fastball down and in and hit a 
towering drive to the right-field scats— foul 
by a foot or two. Sharp faced Coleman again 
in the ninth, ran the count to 2-0, got a fast- 
ball down and in and hit a towering drive 
into the right-field seats. That one was a hom- 
er that won the game, one of four Sox vic- 
tories in a .500 week. 

California lost four of six, and Frank Rob- 
inson said it was "strictly the fault of the 
players." This wasn't exactly a ntea culpa, 
since Robinson had just clouted his 20th 
homer, his ninth hit in his last 1 1 at bats. 

Jeff Burroughs hit a 450-footer, which 
landed three-quarters of the way up the left- 
field stands for his 19th home run, but that 
was all a Texas crowd of 28,326 had to cheer 
about as Cleveland jumped on young pitch- 
ing hero David Clyde. His 8-1 defeat was 
his fourth in seven decisions. 
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I OAK 65-51 MINN 56-58 
>0 CAL 53-60 TEX 42-72 


AL EAST 


There are constant re- 
minders in the local 
press that they are over the hill, but maybe 
the Detroit Tigers haven't learned to read. 
Al Kalinc, testy earlier in the year about talk 
of retirement, was mellow again. He joked 
about asking for a two-year contract so he 
can continue pursuit of his 3,000th hit. Now 
at 2,845, K aline should soon pass Babe 
Ruth's 2,873. No American Leaguer in al- 
most 50 years has joined the exclusive 3,000- 
hit club; the last was Eddie Collins in the 
'20s. And, with Kaline still lively, the sup- 
posedly decrepit Tigers won six of eight. 

Baltimore seems to have given up on us- 
ing Earl Williams as its catcher. The Orioles, 
who gave four players to Atlanta to obtain 
Williams, had been playing him part-time 
at first base. Now that Boog Powell rc- 
injured a shoulder while doing some inept 
base running, Williams will take over first 
on a regular basis. Powell hurt himself when 
he failed to read Coach Billy Hunter’s sign 
as he lumbered into third. Powell had 
stopped before he realized that Hunter was 
urging him home. He then was thrown out — 
and injured — as he belatedly tried to slide 
across the plate. 

Mickey Mantle hit a home run into the 
left-field seats at Yankee Stadium, but un- 
fortunately for New York, he did it in an old- 
timers game. The Yanks could have used the 
clout in the regular contest that followed, one 
of their four losses in seven games. 

Things were still exploding in Boston. 

continued 
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BASEBALL continued 



WHY NOT 

go european 
this winter 
and save 

Reduced European Plan rates are avail- 
able from mid-November through 
February. Enjoy the beauty of golf at 
Pebble Beach on brilliant winter days. 

Plus the luxurious amenities of our 
Lodge. All at mid-winter savings. Your 
deluxe room is only $17.50 per person 
per night (double occupancy), and green 
fees are a modest $10 a round. Indulge 
yourself this winter. Write us today 


DEL MONTE LODGE 


Pebble Beach. Calif. 93953 
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walking by 
the numbers 

After a good day's hike, the window of 
your DigiManpo (digital pedometer) will 
tell you exact/y how far you've walked 
— m digital form There's no guessing 
and no error, Today's trek was 123 
miles. No question about it' And to in- 
sure precision. DigiManpo has a micro- 
metric adjustment for the length of your 
Stride For health and fun, start a daily 
walking program and let DigiManpo tell 
you how well you're doing Great for 
nurses, teachers, salesmen — anyone 
who does a :ot of walking. Perfect for 
Jogging, of course. 

□ Please send me DigiManpo. My check 
for $10 95 ($9 95 plus $1 postage and in- 
6urancc) is enclosed. California add tax. 
Return in two weeks if not delighted. 

Name . - ■ 

AHflri-ct 


S84 Washington 
San Francisco 
94111 


havertiills 


This time it was Reggie Smith who erupt- 
ed. The Boston ccnierfieldcr was booed when 
he ran onlyafcw stepsafter hitting a double- 
play grounder and was hooted when he failed 
to catch up with a pop flv. Smith doffed his 
cap as he ran toward the dugoiit, then threw 
it hard. He next ran straight into the club- 
house, dressed and went home. He was fined 
by Manager Eddie Kasko. 

Billy Champion had been the goat for Mil- 
waukee fans, who complained that the Brew- 
ers gave up too much in trading for him 
and Don Money last fall. The combination 
of Champion's name and his record — 4-14 
in 1972, 14-game losing streak. 5.08 ERA 
made him an obvious target. But last week 
the sniping stopped after he relieved in the 
third inning of a game against Minnesota and 
shut out the Twins on four hits. 

Cleveland found several reasons to be en- 
couraged. The much-discussed Gaylord 
Perry won his fourth straight while the In- 
dians raised their team hatting average to 
.252 and scored seven runs per game. 

DET 64-52 BALT 61-52 NY 64-55 

BOS 61-54 MIL 56-58 CLEV 46-71 

Ml \A/EQT The fun was threatening 
IML VVLU I to sink slowly in the 
West for Los Angeles ( page 14 ), as the Dodg- 
ers lost three games to the Phillies and the 
Mets. That allowed Cincinnati to close w ith- 
in I Vi games of L.A.andset Manager Sparky 
Anderson to rhapsodizing that this is the best 
team he has ever had. He must have been 
thinking particularly of Don Gullett, who 
used his newly developed forkball to beat the 
Cubs 1-0 on a two-hitter for his 13th win, 
and Fred Norman, who won his ninth vic- 
tory in his last 1 1 decisions. And Anderson 
could hardly be complaining about Pete 
Rose, leading the league in batting at .345, 
or rookie Dan Driessen, hitting .332, or 
Johnny Bench, who increased his RBI total 
to 86 as the Reds won five out of six games 
during the week. 

Bobby Bonds saved San Francisco from a 
five-loss week with a home run, a triple and 
a game-clinching, bases-loadcd single in an 
8-7, 13-inning win over the Mets. 

Don Wilson's third shutout provided en- 
couragement during a 4-2 Houston week. 
Although his record is now only 8-12, Wil- 
son has a 2.95 ERA and his four-hit, 2-0 win 
over the Pirates brought his streak of score- 
less innings to 20*/j. 

Phil Nickro knew what was going on the 
whole time. About the third inning he start- 
ed getting the cold shoulder from Atlanta 
teammates. "I'd look at someone, and they’d 
look right through me,” he said afterward. 
"Then I saw my wife in the stands. She 
looked the same way, just a blank stare." 
Blanks were also all the Padres got as Niek- 
ro pitched the first no-hitler by a Brave pitch- 
er in Atlanta. And it was Nickro Week all 


the way. Immediately follow ing Phil's no-hit- 
ter, the Braves' wives held a benefit auction, 
and Nickro’s glove went for SI, 500. Henry 
Aaron's bat brought only SI. 000. 

San Diego's Bill Greif felt strong before 
pitching a game against the Phillies and Steve 
Carlton, "If Carlton doesn't give up any 
runs. I'll be gone a long time.” he told his 
wife as he left for the park, "because I don't 
intend to give up any." Greif did not give 
up any runs- and only two hits while Carl- 
ton yielded three scores, and Bill was home 
early as a result of the Padres' fastest game 
ever, a I Vi-hour, 3-0 win. 

LA 72-45 CIN 71-47 SF 63-52 
HOUS 61-58 ATL 56-64 SD 40-75 


NL EAST 


Saturday's children have 
finally lost one. St. Lou- 
is, which won on eight consecutive Satur- 
days, dropped a 7-5 decision to the Reds. 
But then the Reds have won 32 of 42 and, as 
Card Manager Red Schocndicnst growled, 
"They're so hot they could put their bat boy 
out there, and he'd hit." Red may have been 
irked because two losses to Cincy came on 
key hits by Darrel Chancy (.185), Ed Crosby 
(.169), Denis Mcnkc (.172) and Cesar Ge- 
ronimo (.187). Overall, (he Cardinals were 
no longer exactly full of grace or smiling of 
face, having lost six straight games. 

The smiles were now in Montreal. Taking 
a lot of heat off Mayor Drapcau and the un- 
popular '76 Olympics, the Expos arc 12-7 
since the All-Star break and drew a record 
crowd of 3 1 . 1 09 as they beat Chicago 3- 2 on 
Ron Fairly 's clutch single. Fairly added his 
third winning RBI in three games the next 
day, the Cubs being his victims again. 

Chicago ran its latest losing streak to sev- 
en games. As the Cubs fell 6-4 to Houston, 
five hatters took called third strikes, and six 
more went down swinging. Ron Santo. Rick 
Monday, Glenn Beckertand Don Kcssingcr 
have had one homer and a combined batting 
average of just over .200 in the last 27 games. 

Pittsburgh stayed in position to make a 
latc-scason move, but it will never happen if 
it continues playing as it did last week. At- 
lanta racked the Pirates twice. 9-3 and 5 4, 
and Houston split its two- game series with 
the Bucs by winning 2-0 over struggling Nel- 
son Briles in the opener, then losing 4-3 to 
Jim Rookcr. 

In addition to dropping three of its five 
games, Philadelphia lost a pitcher— on a day 
when there was not even a game. Dick Ruth- 
ven, who earlier had struck out 10 Pirates in 
seven innings, came down with mononucle- 
osis and went on the 2 1 -day disabled list. 

The New York Mets won four of seven, 
including a two-hit shutout by Jon Matlack, 
who defeated the Dodgers 1-0. 


ST.L 81-56 MONT 56-58 PITT 55-58 
CHI 56-60 PHIL 54-62 NY 52-62 
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A CAR SHOULDN’T HAVE 
DISC BRAKES JUST TO 
MAKE IT SELL BETTER. 


Disc brakes are a hot selling item. 

So several manufacturers are 
beginning to make them standard on 
their front wheels. 

Volvo has power-assisted disc 
brakes on all four wheels. Not to sell 
you. To stop you. 

Disc brakes have been standard 
with us for years. Because we believe 
they're more efficient than drum 
brakes. They resist fading, even after 
repeated panic stops. 

The law says all cars must have 
two braking circuits. Volvo did better 
than that before the law was made. 

With two triangular circuits. Each 
controls three wheels. So if one circuit 
fails, you still have about 80 % of your 
braking power. 

We also have a device to help 
prevent your rear wheels from locking 
in an emergency stop. 

Great brakes are one of many 
features that have long been standard 
on Volvo. 

For some time we've also had firm 
suspension and radial tires to keep you 
in touch with the road. 

A rear window defroster. 

Bucket seats with adjustable back 
supports. 

Front and rear ends which absorb 
the impact of a collision instead of 
passing it on to the passenger 
compartment. 

Other manufacturers are 
beginning to "introduce" some of these 
features because people are beginning 
to want them. 

We keep putting them all in Volvo, 
because we think you need them. 

VOLVO 


aviation / Coles Phinizy 


Breezing off to Oshkosh 

Bud Dawes came in on little more than a wing and chair and other planes 
were just as fanciful when the do-it-yourself airmen all dropped in 


O rdinarily. LeGrand (Bud) Dawes, a 
46-ycar-old TV repairman from 
Birmingham, is a steady soul. But every 
midsummer he gets restless. Come late 
July, Dawes climbs into his latest home- 
made airplane and flies north to Osh- 
kosh. a Wisconsin town once famous for 
wardrobe trunks but now better known 
as the place where birdmen of many dif- 
ferent feathers annually flock together. 
In the Experimental Aircraft Associa- 
tion. the burgeoning organization that 
stages the annual get-together at Osh- 
kosh. there arc thousands of flying buffs 
who are tantalized by the future, and 
thousands more, like Bud Dawes of Bir- 
mingham. w ho dote on the pleasures of 
the past. Indeed at this point Dawes is 
so taken with the antique joy of flying 
low and slow that he seems to be trav- 
eling backward. 

Dawes has ow ned a factory-built Cess- 
na 170 for five years. In that time he has 
averaged about 50 flying hours a year in 


the Cessna and close to 400 hours in 
home-built planes that arc less capable 
and far less comfy. He first attended the 
big Oshkosh fly-in three years ago in a 
homemade Pietenpol Air Camper, a low- 
powered. open-cockpit craft less accom- 
modating than a World War II primary 
trainer. The plane that Dawes flew to 
Oshkosh this year is of far more primi- 
tive design, aptly called a Breezy. It con- 
sists essentially of a wing, rudder stabi- 
lizer, pusher motor and bare frame 
fuselage. While dependable, a Breezy is 
about as comfortable as a park bench in 
gale-force winds. 

Whereas those original fly-boys Wil- 
bur and Orville lay prone on their first 
biplane pusher at Kitty Hawk, Dawes 
and his w ife Shirley whom he describes 
as “a very avid passenger” — sit erect 
when cruising at 65 mph in his Breezy, 
taking the air flat on. Upon seeing Dawes 
overhead, one alarmed Alabamian re- 
ported to the sheriff that some damn fool 


was try ing to fly in a law n chair. The snide 
pilot of an orthodox small plane once de- 
scribed Dawes' bare-frame Breezy as "a 
diverse collection of airplane parts fly- 
ing in close configuration." Although he 
is equipped for dead reckoning, Dawes 
himself cannot resist bad-mouthing the 
instrumentation of his Breezy. When 
asked if he uses an air-speed indicator, 
he says that a calendar does well enough. 
Asked about his altimeter he explains. "I 
carry a 50-foot tape measure. When the 
end of it hits the ground. I climb." The 
altitude limit of a Breezy, Dawes main- 
tains, is psychological. There is nothing 
between him and the ground except a 16- 
inch-wide seat that seems to shrink the 
higher he goes. “When I feel like I am 
silting on a fence post," he says, "I know 
I am at 3,000 feet, and that is enough." 
Counting one forced landing on a high- 
way because of fog. Bud and Shirley 
Dawes put dow n three times this year on 
their way to Oshkosh without even get- 
ting out of Alabama. Eleven slops and a 
day and a half after takeoff they reached 
Oshkosh, having enjoyed every windy 
minute. “I like to be out in the air." Shir- 
ley Dawes says, brandishing the obvious. 

Because there is so much devotion by 
so many, Oshkosh has become for flying 
buffs what Capistrano is for swallows— 
a must engagement. There is one great 
difference. At Capistrano it is always 
swallows; see one and you have seen 
them all. At Oshkosh nobody knows 
what will fly in. At this year's record 
bash, the sky over Oshkosh was abuzz for 
tight days with this and that: pushers and 
pullers; high wings and biwings; low 
wings and midwings: gull wings, stag- 
ger wings and delta wings; genuine an- 
tiques. pseudoantiques and scaled-down 
replicas; boxy crates and slick bombs: 
thundering old warbirds and little home- 
builis powered by snowmobile engines: 
helicopters and gyrocopters; midget rac- 
ers and ordinary Tripacers. At Oshkosh 
there were not only modern throwbacks 
like Dawes' Breezy, but also queer hy- 
brids of yesterday and tomorrow, such 
as the VariViggen, a futuristic craft that 
embodies a forward stabilizer like the bi- 
plane the Wright brothers flew back in 
1903. Not many people have seen a Dyke 
Delta, one of the few successful subson- 
ic double delta wings ever flown. At Osh- 
kosh there were three such. With its 
wings fol ed the four-place Delta de- 
signed by John Dyke of Fairborn, Ohio 
can fit it in a one-car garage and can 



TYPICALLY LOW AND SLOW, PLANE BUILOER-PILOT DAWES ADMIRES ANOTHER BREEZY 
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Taste Windsor instead. 

Taste Canada's smoothest whisky. You may never go back to your usual whisky. 

Windsor is the only Canadian made with hardy Western Canadian grain; water 
from glacier-fed springs and aged in the clear dry air of the Canadian Rockies 




One of the most popular 
mixed drinks becomes 
something very special 
when you make i t Wi ndsor 
& Ginger. Pour one jigger 
( 1/2 oz.)of Windsor Cana- 
dian over ice, then fill 
with gi nger ale. Wi ndsor — 
Canada^ smoothest whis- 
ky; it gives your favorite 
drink a whole new flavor. 
Windsor & Ginger. Try it. 


Very 

remarkably 

priced. 




Your friends will enjoy the distinctive 
difference Windsor Canadian makes in 
their favorite whisky drinks. 




WINB>!§©E 

CANADIAN 






The smoothest 
whisky ever to come 
out of Canada! 


The Windsor 
A suitable symbol for the 
Supreme Canadian. 


CANADIAN WHISKY A BIEND • 80 PROOF • IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO NEW YORK 



OUR PRESIDENT 
WOULD LIKE TO TALK 
TO YOUR PRESIDENT. 

ABOUT MONEY. 


When you buy a tapered roller bearing, you want it to 
give you the best performance at the lowest possible cost. 

So do we at The Timken Company. 

And that's why we've come up with the concept 
of the bearing system. 

A bearing doesn't operate in a vacuum. So we're studying all the 
things that affect a bearing's performance, from its metallurgy to its actual 
working environment. We find these things directly affect 
the real cost of your bearings. 

At Timken Research, we're discovering ways to make smaller bearings do 
bigger jobs. And ways to produce our bearings better and less expensively. 

The closer we work with you, especially at the design stage, the better 
we can help you select the best bearing for your job. And your money. 

The bearing systems approach. It's behind every Timken" bearing you buy. 

Were convinced it can save you money. We'd like the opportunity to 
convince you. 


Y>) oaJqMaj 

H. E. Markley, President 0 
The Timken Company, Canton, Ohio 44706. 


TIMKEN 


AVIATION 


he towed on its own landing gear over 
public roads. With its wings spread in 
llight a Dyke Della resembles a batlish 
more than a bird. As a consequence, 
when he started fooling around with such 
a configuration a decade ago, John Dyke 
unduly attracted attention, just as Dawes 
docs now in his poky, primordial Breezy. 
In that day unidentified flying objects 
were giving the public fits. What looked 
like a UFO over Ohio often turned out 
to be only John Dyke up there doing his 
thing in his delta wing. 

Such is his passion for plane building 
that Dawes put his Breezy together in five 
months at a cost of S2.500. In contrast 
to such humble machines, the sportiest 
home-built at Oshkosh was a 285-hp 
B.I-520. a one-of-a-kind low-wing made 
by Dr. Bergon Brokaw of Leesburg, I la. 
Dr. Brokaw worked six and a half years 
on his beauty; counting H R instrumen- 
tation. it cost him S32.(XX). In aircraft 
building, as in all of life, you get what 
you pay for. While Dawes and wife were 
braving the elements, hippity-hopping 
north to Oshkosh. Dr. Brokaw was 
stroking along at 240 mph in canopied 
comfort at 14,000 feet. 

The world's busiest airport year round 
is O'Harc International in Chicago, with 
up to 2.100 takeoffs and landings a day. 
During the FAA fly-in Wittman f ield in 
Oshkosh makes O'Hare look bush. At 
Oshkosh 10.000 traffic movements a day 
are becoming routine. During one busy 
stretch an old Ford Trimotor lumbers 
down on the east-west runway followed 
hard by a Cessna, a Piper, a Beech, two 
more Cessnas and a bright yellow home- 
built God-knows-what. Meanwhile, on 
the north-south strip a squadron -nay. 
a maelstrom— of little fussing Pitts Spe- 
cials swirls in. touching dow n a scant 10 
seconds apart. During this commotion a 
Cessna three miles out inquires about 
conditions. One of the six air controllers 
in Oshkosh Tower of Babble answers the 
Cessna. * 'Right now anywhere from 
3.000 to the deck, you're gonna run into 
a lot of strange company." 

Aircraft home-builders tend to think 
small. Few of them are interested in de- 
signing a craft that will drive the present 
makers of commercial carriers any closer 
to bankruptcy than they already are. A 
four-place machine is about their ulti- 
mate ambition. While there were a great 
many awards given out for the best this or 
that at the EAA fly-in, the stars of the 
whole show without question were the 

rontinued 
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What could these 
two teams possibly 
have in common? 


Riddells! Tag Team Champs or 
Conference winners any player 
worth his salt is worth Riddell 
Football Shoes. In fact, more 
pros buy and wear Riddells than 
all other football shoes com- 
bined. And we have never 
bought an endorsement. The 
big difference is that our Rid- 
dells are running when you step 
into them. That's because our 
exclusive action-last shapes the 
shoe in a running position in- 
stead of a walking position like 
the street shoe lasts used to 
make most other football shoes. 
Riddells hug your feet and give 
you extra support with our dis- 
tinctive Patented Snug Tie® 
and Snug Lift®. Your Riddell 
dealer has them in 15 models. 
Molded Sole or Removable 
Cleats. For artificial or natural 
turf. 

ma 


. . . who else? 


Riddell, tnc.. 

1151 W. Roscoe. 
Chicago, IL 60657 


lock itch (or chafing, rash, itching, sweating) 

shouldn’t be treated lightly. 


If your groin, thighs, 5 
or buttocks suffer from 
redness, rash, chafing, 
soreness, excessive 
perspiration, or Jock Itch 
(Tinea cruris), then you 
need medicated CruexT. 

Cruex provides fast 
relief. It soothes itchy, 
inflamed skin Absorbs 
perspiration. Helps 
cushion against further 
irritation. And, because 
it's medicated, Cruex is 
strong enough to help 
prevent the fungous 
infection that can develop 
when these annoying 
symptoms are improperly 
treated. 



sprav-QT 1 

’’owDe? 



Since Cruex is a spray - 
on powder. It penetrates 
into hard-to-get-at places 
so you avoid the sting and 
burning of rubbing, 
dabbing, or smearing on 
ointments, creams, or 
powders. 

Get relief— fast Avoid 
embarrassing itch, too. 
With Cruex. Soothing, 
cooling Cruex, 


Cruex. Guaranteed to work or your money back . 






Gordon's Gin. 

Largest seller in England, America,the world. 


PROOUCt OF U.S.A. loot NEUTRAL SPIRITS 0IS1IUE0 FROM CRAIN M PROOF OOROON S DR' GIN CO , LTD . UNOEN. H J 


Announcing 

The Best 


of 


LIFE 



“To see life; to see the world; 
to eyewitness great events . . 

It was a sweeping promise Henry R. Luce made 
to Life's first subscribers, and for the next 1,864 
issues the Editors kept that promise faithfully. Life 
saw. captured and preserved the drama, the excite- 
ment. the fun, the heartbreak and human foibles of 
an entire era better than anyone else around. 

Now, from the crowded, tumultuous third of a 
century they helped record, the Editors of Life 
have selected what they believe to be The Best Of 
Life. This handsome, LiFE-size book ranges over 
every area of Life's magnificent picture coverage of 
36 eventful years. 

To obtain your copy of The Best Of Life for a 
free, 10-day examination, without obligation to buy, 
just complete and mail the order form below. 

^ TIME-LIFE BOOKS. Time & Life Bldg.. Chicago. III. 60611 

time; 

IH'ifJ Yes, I would like to examine The 
■ Best Of Life. Please send it to me 
books f or jo days' free examination. If I 
decide to keep the book. I will pay $19.95 plus 
shipping and handling. If 1 do not choose to keep 
The: Best Of Life, 1 will return the book within 
10 days and 1 will be under no further obligation. 


$04 pages (100 in collar): 680 photo- 
graphs. 77 Life covers, cloth-bound, 
hard covers. 10' by 13’ (Liee-sizc) 
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products of James Bede, a chattering 
genius who is endowed with the low as- 
pect ratio of Tony Galento and the con- 
stant high spirits of old Mr. Fezziwig. In 
his aeronautical career Bede has designed 
one production small plane and two cx- 
perimcnlals. But despite all his achieve- 
ments Bede did not really arrive, finan- 
cially speaking, until he turned toward 
the home-builders, a segment of the aero- 
nautical market that had never been well 
exploited. 

Five years ago Bede produced in com- 
plete kit form a four-place airplane, the 
BD-4, selling roughly at a third the price 
of a comparable production craft. Bede 
counted on selling I Oof his BD-4s a year 
and has actually averaged 10 a month. 
Having succeeded by thinking small, he 
began thinking even smaller. Two years 
ago at Oshkosh he displayed a mockup of 
the BD-5, a little l3*/2-foot-long buzz 
bomb that would scorch along faster 
than 200 mph powered by a snow- 
mobile-type engine. Since its cost was 
around S3.000 and its construction re- 
quired little skill beyond operating a pop- 
rivet gun, the BD-5 was an instant suc- 
cess. More than 4.000 bu(Ts made a S200 
down payment before the plane had 
flown publicly. Short of designing some- 
thing for chimpanzees to build and fly. 
there really was no way Bede could think 
smaller. But he did. At Oshkosh this year 
he came out with ihe BD-5J. a jel version 
that is shorter by a foot than the original 
because it has no pusher propeller and 
hub protruding aft. Because its 66-pound 
jet engine costs SI 8.000, the tcensy jei 
version will sell in kit form for S2 1.400. 
Considering that the eight-place Cessna 
Citation, heretofore the world's smallest 
civilian jet. is 43*/4' long and sells for 
S725.000, Bede made quite a reduction in 
both price and size. Howling along the 
deck at 280 mph, looping and rolling, the 
home-built jet was a surefire scene-steal- 
er for the first three days of the fly-in. On 
the fourth day it was almost a heart stop- 
per. When Test Pilot Les Bcrven momen- 
tarily closed the attenuator on a landing 
approach, it failed to reopen. Bervcn got 
dow n unhurt but short of the mark, bash- 
ing one wing. 

The- show continued for four more 
days, punctuated by the happy din of 
piston flankers. Then, just as they had 
come, all the birds— the delta wings 
and the Breezys. the old and the new. 
the ordinary and the odd — flew noisily 
away. end 
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Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 

A special treatment softens the tobaccos 
for a milder taste. 


0 BROWN 1 WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP 

Filter Kings. 16 mg. "tar," 1 .2 mg. nicotine; Longs. 18 mg. "tar." 
1 .3 mg. nicotine, av.per cigarette. FTC Report February 73 


Good fishing ahead when 
you cruise along with this 
Phantom M-3 electric fishing 
motor by Pflueger. Lightweight, 
quiet, 2-speed control. Yours for ^ 
free B&W coupons, the valuable 
extra on every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1 000 gifts, write for your 
free Gift Catalog: Box 12, Louisville, 
Ky. 40201 . 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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no Place 



in 

the Shade 


by MARK KRAM 


Cool Papa Bell could run , hit, field and all that 

jazz , but for him and other players 
in the old Negro leagues, 

* baseball was a bittersweet gig 


l n the language of jazz, the word “gig" 
is an evening of work; sometimes sweet, 
sometimes sour, take the gig as it comes, 
for who knows when the next will be. It 
means bread and butter first, but a whole 
lot of things have always seemed to ride 
with the word: drifting blue light, the 
bouquet from leftover drinks, spells of 
odd dialogue, and most of all a sense of 
pain and limbo. For more than anything 
the word means black , down-and-out 
black, leavin'-homc black, what-ya-gon- 
na-do-when-ya-git-there black, tired- 
of-choppin‘-cotton-gonna-find-me-a- 
place-in-de-shade black. 

Big shade fell coolly only on a few. It 
never got to James Thomas Bell, or Cool 
Papa Bell as he was known in Negro base- 
ball, that lost caravan that followed the 
sun. Other blacks, some of them musi- 

conllnued 
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cians who worked jazz up from the 
South, would feel the touch of fame, or 
once in a while have the thought that their 
names meant something to people out- 
side their own. But if you were black and 
played baseball, well, look for your name 
only in the lineup before each game, or 
else you might not even see it there if 
you kept on leanin’ and dreamin'. 

Black baseball was a stone-hard gig. 
Unlike jazz, it had no white intellectuals 
to hymn it, no slumming aristocracy to 
taste it. It was three games a day, some- 
times in three different towns miles apart. 
It was the heat and fumes and bounces 
from buses that moved your stomach up 
to your throat and it was greasy meals 
at fly-papered diners at three a.m. and 
uniforms that were seldom off your back. 
“We slept with 'em on sometimes," says 
Papa, “but there never was ’nough sleep. 
We got so we could sleep standin' up or 
catch a nod in the dugout.” 

Only a half-mad seer — not any of the 
blacks who worked the open prairies and 


hidden ball yards in each big city — could 
have envisioned what would happen one 
day. The players knew a black man 
would cross the color line that was first 
drawn by the sudden hate of Cap Anson 
back in 1883, yet no one was fool enough 
to think that some bright, scented day 
way off among the gods of Cooperstown 
they would hear their past blared out 
across the field and would know that who 
they were and what they did would nev- 
er be invisible again. 

When that time comes for Papa Bell — 
quite possibly the next Hall of Fame 
vote — few will comprehend what he did 
during all those gone summers. The mass 
audience will not be able to relate to him, 
to assemble an image of him, to measure 
him against his peers as they do the white 
player. The old ones like Papa have no 
past. They were minstrels, separated 
from record books, left as the flower in 
Gray's Elegy to “waste its sweetness on 
the desert air." Comparisons will have 
to do: Josh Gibson, the Babe Ruth of 


the blacks: Buck Leonard, the Lou Geh- 
rig of his game; and Cool Papa Bell — 
who was he? 

A comparison will be hard to find for 
Papa. His friend Tweed, whom Papa calls 
the Black Historian, a title most agree- 
able to Tweed, says that you have to go 
all the way back to Willie Keeler for 
Papa's likeness. Papa's way was cerebral, 
improvisational; he was a master of the 
little things, the nuances that are the am- 
brosia of baseball for those who care to 
understand the game. Power is stark, 
power shocks, it is the stuff of immor- 
tality, but Papa's jcwellike skills were the 
meat of shoptalk for 28 winters. 

Arthritic and weary. Papa quit the cir- 
cuit 23 years ago at age 47, ending a ca- 
reer that began in 1922. During that time 
he had been the essence of black baseball, 
which had a panache all its own. It was an 
intimate game: the extra base, the drag 
bunt: a game of daring instinct, rather 
than one from the hidebound book. 
Some might say that it lacked discipline, 
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but if so, it can also be said that never has 
baseball been played more artfully, or 
more joyously. “Before a game," says 
Papa, “one of our big old pitchers, he'd 
say, ‘Jist git me a coupla runs, that's all.’ 
You sec, we played tricky ball, thinkin' 
all the time: we git a run they got to git 
two to beatcha. Right?" 

The yellow pages of Tweed's scrap- 
books don't tell much about the way it 
was, and they don't reveal much about 
Papa, cither; box scores never explain. 
They can't chart the speed of Papa Bell. 
“Papa Bell," says Satchel Paige, "why 
he was so fast he could turn out the light 
and jump in bed before the room got 
dark!" Others also embellish; he could 
hit a hard ground ball through the box 
and get hit with the ball as he slid into 
second: he was so fast that he once stole 
two bases on the same pitch. "People kin 
sure talk it, can't they?" says Papa. 

Papa says he did steal two bases on 
one pitch, which was a pitchout. “The 
catcher, why he was so surprised the way 
I was runnin' that he just held the ball," 
says Papa. "I ask him later what he doin’ 
holdin' that ball, and he say he didn't 
know, ’cept he never seen a man run like 
that before in his life." It is also a re- 
liable fact that once in Chicago, on a 
mushy field, he circled the bases in 13.1 
seconds, two-fifths faster than Evar 
Swanson's major league record. "On a 
dry field," he says, "I once done it in 12 
flat." 

Papa could run all right and he could 
hit and field as well. He played a shal- 
low center field, even more so than Wil- 
lie Mays when he broke in. "It doesn't 
matter where he plays," PieT ray nor once 
said. "He can go a country mile for a 
ball." As a hitter Bell had distance, but 
mainly he strove to hit the ball into holes: 
he could hit a ball through the hole in a 
fence, or drag a bunt as if it were on a 
string in his hand. Bell never hit below 
.308, and on one occasion when he was 
hitting .390 on the last day of the season 
he gave his title up: he was 43 at the time. 

"Jackie Robinson had just signed with 
the Dodgers, and Monte Irvin was our 
best young player." says Papa. "I gave 
up my title so Monte would have a bet- 
ter chance at the majors. That was the 
way we thought then. We'd do anythin' 
to git a player up there. In the final two 
games of the season, a doublchcader. L 


still needed a few times at bat. I was short 
of times at bat to qualify for the title. I 
got two hits in the first game and sat out 
the second game. The fans were mad, but 
they didn't know what we were trying to 
do. After the season I was supposed to 
git the S200 for the title anyway, but my 
owner, he say, 'Well look. Cool, Irvin 
won it, didn't he?’ They wouldn't give 
me the S200. Baseball was never much 
for me makin' money." 

Papa Bell earned S90 a month his first 
year back in 1922. He would never make 
more than S450 a month, although his 
ability was such that later he would be 
ranked on Jackie Robinson’s alltime 
team in the same outfield with Henry 
Aaron and Willie Mays. Bill Veeck, who 
also saw Bell play, puts him right up there 
with Tris Speaker, Willie Mays and Joe 
DiMaggio. "Cool Papa was one of the 
most magical players I've ever seen," says 
Veeck. 

The money never bothered Papa; it 
was a game, a summer away from the 
packinghouse. “'Cept one time," adds 
Papa, "when one team told me to pay 
my expenses from St. Louis to Memphis. 
They'd give it to me back, they said. I 
git there, and they say no. Owner of the 
club was a dentist. I say to 'em I didn't 
come down here 'cause I got a toothache. 
So I went back home. Owners are own- 
ers, whether they blue or green." 

Papa spent the winters in the packing- 
house until he learned of places like Ha- 
vanaand VeraCruz and Cuidad Trujillo, 
which competitively sought players from 
the Negro League. He will never forget 
that winter in Cuidad Trujillo. It was in 
1937. he thinks, when T rujillo was in po- 
litical trouble. He had to distract the peo- 
ple, and there was no better way than to 
give them a pennant. First, Trujillo had 
his agents all but kidnap Satchel Paige 
from a New Orleans hotel. Then he used 
Paige to recruit the edge in talent from the 
States: namely. Papa Bell and Josh Gib- 
son who. along with Orlando Ccpcda, the 
storied father of the current Cepeda, gave 
the dictator a pat hand. 

The look of that lineup still did not 
ease Trujillo's anxiety. "He wanted us 
to stay in pajamas." says Papa, "and all 
our meals were served to us in our rooms, 
and guards circled our living quarters." 
Thousands would show up at the park 
just to watch Trujillo's club work out. 


and with each game tension grew. "We 
all knew the situation was serious, but it 
wasn't until later that we heard how bad 
it was," says Papa. "We found out that 
as far as Trujillo was concerned we ei- 
ther won or we were gonna lose big. That 
means he was going to kill us." They nev- 
er did meet Trujillo. They saw him only 
in his convertible in the streets, all cold 
and white in that suit of his that seemed 
to shimmer in the hot sun. "A very 
frightenin’ man," says Papa. 

Trujillo got his pennant and his elec- 
tion. A picture of Papa's, taken near a 
large stream, shows the team celebrating; 
the dictator had sent them out of the 
city — along with their fares home and 
many cases of beer. It had been a hard 
buck, but then again it had never been 
easy, whether it was down in Santo Do- 
mingo or back up with the St. Louis Stars 
or the Pittsburgh Crawfords or the 
Homestead Grays or the Chicago Amer- 
ican Giants. East or West, North or 
South, it was always the same: no shade 
anywhere as the bus rattled along, way 
down in Egypt land. 

Papa took the bumps better than most. 
Some, like Josh Gibson, died too young; 
some got lost to the nights. Coolpapa , as 
his name is pronounced by those who 
came from the South as he did. well, 
Coolpapa, he just "went on movin' on." 
That was the way his mother taught him 
back in Starkville, Miss., where he was 
born in 1903: look, listen and never 
pounce, those were her words, and all of 
them spelled survival. Work, too, was an- 
other word, and Papa says, "If I didn't 
know anythin' I knew how to work." 

Long days in the sun and well after 
the night slipped across the cotton fields, 
all that Papa and his friends could talk 
about was "going ofT." Papa says, "One 
day some boy would be there along with 
us and then he'd be gone. ‘Where'd he 
go?' I'd ask. 'Why that boy, he done gone 
off!’ someone’d say. Next you'd see that 
fella, why he'd be back home with a hat 
on and a big, bright suit and shiny shoes 
and a jingle in his pocket." They would 
talk of the great cities and what they 
would have when they, too, went off and 
only sometimes would they hear about 
baseball. An old, well-traveled trainman 
used to sit under a tree with them on Sun- 
days and tell them of the stars he had 
seen. 

continued 
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A TENNESSEE BUCKEYE was jack Daniel's 
lucky piece, and he credited it with much of his 
whiskey's success. 

Some of us still carry buckeyes in the hollow today. 
But we set more store in charcoal mellowing, the 
old method of gentling every drop through 12 feet 
of hard maple charcoal before 
aging. More than anything, 
charcoal mellowing accounts 
for the unique difference of 
Jack Daniel’s Whiskey. 

No matter what 
Mr. Jack used to say about 
those buckeyes of his. 

Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 



‘‘Why, there's this here Walter John- 
son,’’ the trainman would say. ‘‘He kin 
strike out anybody who picks up a bat!" 

“Is that right?" Papa would ask. 

“Sure enough, boy. You’d think I’d 
lie? Then there is two old boys named 
Ty Cobb and Honus Wagner. Well, they 
don't miss a ball and they never strike 
out!" 

“Never miss a ball?" gasped Papa. 
“Never strike out? Is that right?" 

“I’m tellin’ ya, boy. I’ve been to the 
cities and I know!" 

"Well, mmmm, mmmm," Papa would 
shake his head. "Only one thing bother- 
in’ me. What happen when this here Wal- 
ter Johnson is pitchin’, and these other 
two boys are battin'?" 

“ Y'all go on!" the old man would yell, 
jumping up. "Y'all leave me alone. I’m 
not talkin' anymore. Don’t none of ya 
believe. I should know. I’ve been to the 
cities!" 

By 16 Papa was up North in St. Louis 
with several of his brothers and sisters, 
who were already in the packinghouse. 
"Didn't want to know 'bout ball then," 
says Papa. “Jist wanted to work like a 
man.” His brother suggested that he play 
ball on Sundays. “ ‘James.* he said, 'you 
a natural. You throw that knuckleball, 
and there ain't nobody going to hit it.’ " 
Soon he was getting S20 to pitch, until 
finally he was facing the lethal St. Louis 
Stars of the Negro National League. 
"They were a tough club." says Papa. 
"And mean! They had a fella named 
Steel Arm Dicky. Used to make moon- 
shine as mean as he was on the side. His 
boss killed him when he began to believe 
Steel Arm weren't turnin' in all the prof- 
its." 

Bell impressed the Stars, and they 
asked him to join them. "All our play- 
ers were major-leaguers." says Papa. 
"Didn't have the bench to be as good 
like them for a whole season. We only 
carried 14, 15 players. But over a short 
scries wc could have taken the big-lea- 
guers. That October. I recall, wc played 
the Detroit Tigers three games and won 
two of them. But old Cobb wasn’t with 
them, 'cause 1 2 years before a black team 
whipped him pretty good, and he 
wouldn't play against blacks anymore. 
Baseball was all you thought of then. Al- 
ways thinkin’ how to do things another 
way. Curve a ball on a 3-2, bunt and run 
in the first innin'. That’s how we beat big- 
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league teams. Not that we had the best 
men, but we outguessed them in short 
series. It’s a guessing game. There's 
a lot of unwritten baseball, ya know.” 

The Stars folded under the Depression. 
Papa hit the road. An outfielder now, he 
was even more in demand. He finally be- 
gan the last phase of his career with the 
Washington Homestead Grays; with 
Josh Gibson and Buck Leonard and Bell, 
it was one of the most powerful clubs in 
the black league’s history, or anybody’s 
history for that matter. “I was 'bout 45 
then,” says Papa. “Kinda sick. Had ar- 
thritis and was so stiff I couldn’t run at 
times. They used to have to put me in a 
hot tub. 1 had to git good and warm be- 
fore I could move.” Yet, he had enough 
left to convince Jackie Robinson that he 
should never try to make it as a short- 
stop. 

“It was all over the place that Jackie 
was going to sign with the Dodgers,” says 
Papa. “All us old fellas didn't think he 


could make it at short. He couldn’t go 
to his right too good. He’d give it a back- 
hand and then plant his right leg and 
throw. He always had to take two extra 
steps. We was worried. He miss this 
chance, and who knows when we’d git 
another chance? You know they turned 
him down up in Boston. So I made up 
my mind to try and show him he should 
try for another spot in the infield. One 
night I must've knocked couple hundred 
ground balls to his right and I beat the 
throw to first every time. Jackie smiled. 
He got the message. He played a lot of 
games in the majors, only one of ’em at 
short.” 

Papa was named to manage the Kan- 
sas City Monarchs’ B team in 1948, the 
agreement being that he would get one- 
third of the sale price for any player who 
was developed by him and sold to the 
majors. He had two prospects in mind 
for the Browns. “But the Browns,” says 
Papa, shaking his head, “didn’t want 


them. I then went to the Cardinals, and 
they say they don’t care, either, and I 
think to myself, ‘My, if they don’t want 
these boys, they don’t want nobody.' " 
The Monarchs eventually sold the pair: 
Ernie Banks and Elston Howard. “I 
didn't get anything," says Papa. “They 
said I didn't have a contract. They gave 
me a basket of fruit. A basket of fruit! 
Baseball was never much for me makin* 
money.” 

Life began all over for Papa. He took 
a job at the city hall in St. Louis as a cus- 
todian and then a night watchman. For 
the next 22 years the routine was the 
same, and only now and then could he 
go to a Cardinal game. He would pay 
his way in and sit there in the sun with 
his lunch long before the game began; 
to those around him who wondered 
about him, he was just a Mr. Bell, a 
watchman. He’d watch those games in- 
tently, looking for tiny flaws like a di- 
amond cutter. He never said much to 

continued 
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Can Allstate and State Farm 
beat this offer? 





Of course, it's also important to consider the basic rate or 
premium upon which the discount is being given. Today 
insurance companies don't all charge the same rates. In 
fact, no one company can say it has the lowest rates over- 
all. Because each bases its rates on its actual experience 
with specific classes of drivers and specific geographical 
areas. The result: You may find that in your area Continen- 
tal’s price for you is lower than either Allstate’s or State 
Farm’s. Or both. 


When you buy car insurance, you should never 
buy on the basis of any one thing alone. 

Not even price. 

Buying car insurance is like buying a new car. 
It pays to shop around and see who gives you the 
most for your money. 

If you do, you'll find that Allstate and State 
Farm (in fact, any insurance company you choose) 
will have some of the things you see here. 

But only Continental Insurance has them all. 

Continental's Money-saving Discounts. Once everyone 
thought Allstate and State Farm “had to have the lowest 
prices. ’’Because they"discounted. "But so does Continental. 


The Independent Agent. He 

doesn’t work for an insurance 
company. He works for you. 
And his success is based on 
placing your insurance with 
whatever company will keep 
you the happiest. If we don’t 
do the job, he’s free to switch 
your insurance to a company 
that will. 


24-hour Toll-free Dial-a-Claim. Any time, any day, you can 
report an accident from anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. And whenever you call, the call is on us. 


Fast Fair Claim Payments. We 

pay the full amount due on 
every legitimate claim we get. 
Without haggling. Your good- 
will is more profitable to us in the long run than any pen- 
nies we might shave off in the short run. 


> Choice of Plans. Continental gives 
\ you a choice: A policy that covers 
your car alone. Or a unique new pol- 
icy that covers both your car and home. It’s called Personal 
Comprehensive Protection: PCP*. By combining both your 


automobile and homeowners policies into one, it can actu- 
ally give you more insurance coverage for your insurance 
dollar. 


Description 

Discount 

(From base premium) 

Multi-car Ownership 

15% 

Driver Education 

15% 

Good Student 

25% 

Bumper (Meets Federal 

Safety Standards) 

10%** 






••Discount from developed premium, collision coverage only. 

•Not available in all states. 


Automatic Increase of Liability Coverage to Meet Each 
State’s Minimum Requirements. By law, you have to carry 
enough insurance to meet your state's minimum financial 
responsibility requirements for bodily injury and property 
damage. But let’s say you have an accident while driving 
a private passenger car in a state or a Canadian province 
that has higher requirements (such as those above). If 
you're insured with Continental, we'll automatically pro- 
vide increased coverage to meet the higher requirements. 
At no additional charge. 


1600 Claims Adjusters. We have more than 1600 trained 
claims men located throughout the United States and 
Canada. If you need help, there’s always one nearby. Even 
on a holiday— if you have an emergency. 


Free Waiver of Collision 
Deductible*. If you have an 
accident, we’ll waive your col- 
lision deductible under three 
conditions: The other driver is identified and at fault; he 
has auto property damage coverage; and the damage to 
your car exceeds your deductible. That means if you have 
a $200 accident and a $100 deductible, Continental pays 
you the full $200. 




Forcomplete details on everythingyou 
see here and more, call your Continental 
Insurance Agent. 

You’ll find him in the Yellow Pages. 


Automatic No-fault Coverage When Driving in a No-fault 
State. Let’s say you live in a state that doesn’t have no-fault 
insurance. But you have an accident in one that does. And 
that state has enacted legislation requiring non-residents 
to carry no-fault insurance when driving through. (So far, 
two states with no-fault insurance have done this. And 
more may follow.) Wherever you go, Continental will meet 
the letter of the law. And automatically provide you with 
the required no-fault protection. At no additional charge 


©CIC 

The Conlinental Insurance Companies 

Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York. New York 10038 




The Texaco 

Gasoline Economy Test. 

Even if you fail it, what you learn can save you gasoline 
and money every time you get in your car. 


1. You know you use more gasoline when you drive at high 
speed. But do you know how much more? For example, 
about how much more gasoline do you use at 60 mph than 
at 50 mph? 



□ A. 2% □ B. 5% □ C. 10% 


2 . You waste gasoline if your tires are improperly 
inflated. But do you know which causes poorer mileage, 
overinflated tires or underinflated tires? 

□ A. Overinflated □ B. Underinflated 





4, Jackrabbit starts eat up a lot more gasoline than slow- 
and-easy ones. But do you have any idea how many miles 
per gallon jackrabbit starts can cost you on the average? 

□ A. 1 mpg 

□ B. 2 mpg 

□ C. 4 mpg 


5 . If you have a standard shift, you can save gasoline by 
getting into high as quickly as possible. How much more 
gasoline do you think you use if you race along in 2nd 
rather than shifting into high gear? 

□ A. Up to 30% 

□ B. Up to 45% 

□ C. Up to 60% 




3 . The kind of oil you use can affect engine performance, 
too. Do you know under what conditions it pays to use a 
premium motor oil like Havoline Super Premium? 

□ A. High-speed driving 

□ B. Hot-weather driving 

□ C. Stop-and-go driving 


6 . A car that’s not properly tuned-up is simply not using 
gasoline efficiently. About how much gasoline do you think 
it wastes? 

□ A. Up to 4% 

□ B. Up to 8% 

□ C. Up to 12% 


Answers: 
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anyone, but then one day he was asked 
by some Dodgers to help Maury Wills. 
“He could run," he says. "I wanted to 
help.” He waited for Wills at the play- 
ers' gate and introduced himself quietly. 

"Maybe you heard of me," Papa said, 
"maybe not. It don't matter. But I'd like 
to help you.” 

Wills just looked at him, as Papa be- 
came uneasy. 

"When you're on base.” said Papa, 
"get those hitters of yours to stand deep 
in the box. That way the catcher, he got 
to back up. That way you goin' to git an 
extra step all the time." 

"I hadn't thought of that." said Wills, 
who went on to steal 104 bases. 

"Well," Papa smiled, "that's the kind 
of ball we played in our league. Be secin' 
you, Mr. Wills. Didn't mean to bother 
you." 

After that year Papa seldom went to 
the ball park anymore. He had become 
a sick man, and when he walked his ar- 
thritic left side seemed to be frozen. It 
was just his job now . In the afternoons 
he would walk up to the corner and see 
what the people were up to. or sit silent- 
ly in his living room turning the pages of 
his books of pictures: all the old faces 
with the blank eyes; all of those many 
different, baggy uniforms. There is one 
picture with his wife Clarabelle on a 
bench in Havana, she with a bright new 
dress on. he with a white suit on, and if 
you look at that picture hard enough it 
is as if you can hear some faraway white- 
suit, bright-dress music. 

Nights were spent at city hall, making 
his rounds, listening to the sound of ra- 
dio baseball by the big w indow , or just 
the sound of the hours when winter 
mornings moved across the window. 
When it was icy. he would wait for the 
old people to come and he would help 
them up the steps. Often, say about three 
a.m., he would be looking out the win- 
dow, out across to the park where the 
bums would be sleeping, their wine bot- 
tles as sentries, and he'd wait for their 
march on the hall. They would come up 
those steps and place their faces up 
against the window next to his face and 
beg to be let in where it was warm. 

"We’re citizens, old Bell, let us in," 
they would yell. 

”1 know," Papa would say. 

“It’s cold out here," they would say. 

"I know," he would answer. 

"No. you don't, you. ..." And Papa 

continued 
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Take 
away the 
beautiful 
tip 


The beautiful new tip: 

It’s a completely new 
idea in cigar tips. Slim. 
Comfortable. Easy to 
hold in your mouth. 
Color coordinated. And 
so perfectly fitted it's 
hard to tell just where 
the tip ends and 
the cigar starts. It’s 
the beginning of a 
beautiful way to smoke . 


The great new cigar: 

It's everything you’ve 
come to expect from 
A&C. The wrapper is 
imported tobacco leaf. 
The filler is carefully 
blended from the finest 
imported and domestic 
tobaccos. 

The taste is mild, rich 
and very satisfying. 

Try an A&C Saber Tip. 
Light or dark wrapper. 
Either way, you’ll have 
a great cigar with a 
tip to match. 


...and 
you’re 
still left 
with a 


A & C Saber Tips 
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manager, has lo 
e up with a new idea once 
a year His job is lo win new friends lor 
Haverhill's ... and never mind the profil state- 
ment This year’s brainstorm Is Haverdryer 2, and we 
think Paul has really outdone himself this time. This out- 
standing Oryer/Styler of 360 watt capacity puts out a fabulous 
amount of hot air. And even if you're blessed with 12 pounds of hair. Haver- 
dryer 2 will get it done in no lime. If you like to style while you're drying, you " 
can snap on the brush or the combs that Paul has thoughtfully provided. If you agree 
that your hair should be washed at least twice a week and then dried and styled (rather than 
fending for itself) you can't afford to pass up Paul's offer. If you take him up on it. you'll also 
receive our colorful 64 page Catalog and Paul will also send you a S2 Gift Certificate that you 
may use with your next purchase So. if you need a good hair dryer and love a bargain write 
your name, address and zip on the margin of this ad (or on a separate piece of paper) and send 
us your check for SI4.45 (SI2 95 plus Si 50 for postage and insurance-plus tax for California 
deliveries) and we ll send Paul s dryer right out to you Haverdryer 2 is guaranteed one year for 
manufacturer's delects (we repair or replace free, of course, only 
charge for postage & handling). And you may return Haverdryer 2 
within two weeks of receipt for full refund if you're not abso- 
lutely glonkers about it Travel a lot abroad? Add on another S2 for 
Haverdryer 3. globetrotting 110/220 v model. 500 watt-wow! 
s 363 -t 


haverhill’s 

587 Washington Street 
San Francisco. Cal. 94111 - 
SI0820 


RONSON 

Multi-Fill 

fuels most . 
butane * * 
lighters 


From 

The clean 
quality butane 
that wont clog. 




$3 95 


FOCUS ON THE FAMILY 



The Salvation Army 
operates community centers 
for family worship, recreation, 
and social activities. 


. . with America's most popular Sports in- 
struction series. Learn how to excel in your 
favorite sport by studying the winning ways ol 
the world's top experts and star performers. 
Sports Illustrated HORSEBACK RIDING 
whether you hire the horse or'own it. this 
newly designed edition is packed with point- 
ers lo help you get the most out ol riding 
Also available In new editions Skiing, Ice 
Hockey, Basketball and Squash. Send your 
name, address, check or money order (add 
slate Sales Tax) to 


would just look away, thinking how cold 
it was outside, listening to all that racket 
going on out there, trying to think of all 
the things that would leave him indiffer- 
ent lo those wretched figures. Then it 
would be that he sometimes would think 
of baseball, the small things he missed 
about it. things that would pop into his 
mind for no reason: a certain glove, the 
feel of a hall and bat. a buttoning of a 
shirt, the sunlight. "You try to git that 
game out your mind." he says, "but it 
never leaves ya. Somethin' about it nev- 
er leaves ya." 

Papa Bell is 70 now. He lives on Dick- 
son Street in North St. Louis, a neigh- 
borhood under siege: vacant, crumbling 
houses, bars where you could get your 
throat cut if you even walked in the 
wrong way, packs of sky-high dudes 
looking for a score. They have picked on 
Papa's house a couple of times, so now 
when he feels something in the air, hears 
a rustle outside of his door, he will go to 
the front window and sit there for long 
hours with a shotgun and a pistol in his 
lap. "They don't mess with Papa any- 
more," says his friend Tweed, looking 
over at Papa sitting in his city hall re- 
tirement chair. "It’s a reclinin’ one," says 
Tweed. "Show 'im how it reclines. 
Papa.” 

Now the two of them. Black Histori- 
an Tweed and Papa, who sits in his chair 
like a busted old jazz musician, tom 
around the edges but straight with dig- 
nity, spend much time together in Papa's 
living room. They mull over old box 
scores, over all the clippings in Tweed's 
portable archives. They try to bring con- 
tinuity of performance to a man's rec- 
ord that began when nobody cared. They 
argue, they fuss over a figure here, they 
assemble pictures to be signed for peo- 
ple who write and say that they hear he 
will be going into the Hall of Fame: the 
days are sweet. 

"Can’t believe it." says Tweed. "Kin 
you. Papa? Papa Bell in de Hall of Fame. 
The fastest man who ever played the 
game." 

"Ain't happened yet," cautions Papa, 
adjusting his tall and lean figure in his 
chair. 

"Tell me. Papa." says Tweed. "How's 
it goin’ to feel? De Hall of Fame . . . 
mmmm, mmmm." 

"Knew a fella blowed the horn once." 
says Papa. "He told me. He say, 'Ya got 
to take de gigs as dey come.' " end 
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SAVES 


About a gallon of gasoline a day. 

With the demand for fuel rising faster than the 
supply, here's one way to help case our energy 
crisis. According to the latest U.S. Bureau of 1 ligh- 
ways figures, the national average for gas mileage 
is about 13.5 miles per gallon. The new Datsun 
1200 gets around 30 miles per gallon or over twice 
the national average. The average car in the U.S. is 
driven iust over 10,000 miles a year, so you can 
save about a gallon of gas. 
every day by driving L 

a 1200. With 
gasoline prices 
going up. it’s 
a considerable 
saving of 

another important 
resource: your money. 


Drive a Datsun . . . then decide 





DATSUN 

I FROM NISSAN WITH PRIDE 


B 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Aug. 6-12 


urcherv Reading (Ohio) High School senior 
DARRF LL PACE dclealv-d Cicorgc Happen fits' of 
Milwaukee 2.958-2.921 for Ihe men s crown of the 
National Archery Association Tournament in Ox- 
ford. Ohio. Olympic gold medalist DOREEN Wll - 
I1ER of Jefferson. Iowa took the women's division 
2.834—2,772 over Linda Myers Of York. Pa. 

billiards -Kourteen-year-old JEAN BAEUKAS. 
of Brooklyn. N.Y., won her second straight U S. 
Women's Open pocket billiards championship in 
Chicago She ran 26 straight balls to defeat Donna 
Ries 75- 72 nt ->2 innings. 

bowling Despite a bruised thumb. PAL L COI - 
WELL, of Tucson, won the $50,000 PBA Star Lanes- 
Lhnnite Open in Cranston, R I . defeating veteran 
Bill Johnson 2 58 215. 

pro FOOTBALL Ene days after winning their sec- 
ond preseason game |27 lb over the Browns) the 
San Erancisco 49crs lost to the Jets <4 14 in Tam- 
pa. Joe Namath. play ing a little more than one quar- 
ter. sparked New York with two touchdown pass- 
es. including a 42-yardcr to Tight End R ch Caster, 
and Bobby Howfteld contributed two Held goals and 
lour PATs Holding onto the ball was the mam 
problem lor the 49crs as they fumbled four times 
ami had a Steve Spurrier pass intercepted for a 
score by Jet laekle John Elliott Washington tal- 
lied Iroin a 10-0 deficit lo heal Denver 14 10. Bob 
Brunet went over from three yards out to cap an 86- 
yard drive quarterbacked by Sonny Jutgcnsen. 
giving the Redskins tne winning margin. In his 
first outing since injuries sidelined him last season, 
Jurgensen completed live of eight passes for 
71 yards m the second half hut threw two intercep- 
tions to rookie Lyle Blackwood. Duane Thomas 
continued to cooperate, adding 60 yarels in 1 1 car- 
ries during ihe firsl half, while Denver's Jim Turner 
hooted a 44-yard field goal. St Louis, led by Don- 
n> Anderson, gave Don Coryell his first pro coach- 
ing v iclory .17 14 over the San Dic-go Chargers. The 
Cardinals rallied from a 6 0 second-quarter deficit 
as Jim Hart completed seven of 14 fot 107 yards 
and set up all three St. Louis stores. John Unitas. 
who played ihe first half, threw two interceptions lo 
Clarence Durcil bul hit on nine of 1 5 for 96 y ards. 
Eos Angeles had lo sctile for a 21 21 tic with ihe 
Browns when Cleveland's Circg Pruill sprinted two 
yards for a score in the final quarter The Miami 
Dolphins registered their 2 1 si straight NFI. victory, 
14 I t, agamvl New Oncans. The Saints led 10-7 at 
the hall, but Jim Del Cairo capped a 90-yard drive 
with a 10-yard TD pass lo rookie Bo Ralhcr in the 
final quarter for the Dolphin win. George Blanda 
did his thing, kicking a 16-yard field goal with lour 
seconds left to give the Oakland Raiders a eonlc- 
froin-bchind 27 26 victory over the Dallas Cow hoys. 


The Cowboys had apparently sailed away the game 
in Ihe fourth quarter when rookie Ees Stray horn 
scored from the two to make it 26-14, hut a Blanda 
field goal and a Clarence Dav is touchdown set tilings 
up for old George's final kick. In Houston rookie 
Qu.irtcrb.ick Gary Hull' engineered touchdown pass 

W rom'p over 'the Oilerv Hull hit on eight con- 
secutive attempts during a 28-poill I sccond-hall 
hinge Cincinnati Quarterback Ken Anderson com- 
pleted 1 1 of 12 passes for 144 yards in the first hall 
•IS Ihe Bengals downed Philadelphia 45 21 Backup 
Virgil Carter also hit Bengal Sieve Kingman with a 
44-yard TD pass in Ihe final quarter. Roman Ga- 
briel watched as John Reaves brought Ihe lulile 
Eagles w ithin 10 points of Cincinnati in the third 
period before Ihe Bengals pulled away again. Else- 
where. Atlanta dropped Baltimore 44 20 l/»u.e< 2oj. 
and Minnesota, on a 94-yard intercept i> n run by 
Bobby Bryant, beat Pittsburgh 10-6. Green Bay de- 
feated Buffalo 10 4 on Chester Marcol's field goal 
and John Brockington's 33-yard run. 

GOLF JACK NICKLAUS won the PGA Champi- 
onship in Cleveland, his 14th major title, thus pass- 
ing the late Bobby Jones, who had I 4. Nickluus. 
with a scven-undcr-par 277. beat Bruce Crampton 
by four strokes (pane IN). 

In the S30.000 LPGA tournament in Wadsworth. 
Ill BETTY BUREEINDT bounced back front a 
four-stroke deficit lo defeat Laura Baugh and Deb- 
bie Austin by three strokes. She finished with a fivc- 
u rider- par 68 for her firsl victory of the 1974 season 
and vaulted into third place on the LPGA money- 
winner's list with S42.750. 

AMY ALCOTT. of Los Angeles, defeated New 
York Stale champion Mary Lawrence 6 and ' lo 
win the L.S. Junior girls' title in Bcrnardsvillc. N.J 

harness racing Snnnv Dancer drosc RICCI 
RLENIE TIME (SI 2.60 and $4.60) lo victory in 
straight heats of the SX6.780 Adios Stake lot 4-ye.it- 
old pacers at The Meadows (Pa.). The 1972 2-year- 
old Pacer of the Year finished 2W Icitglhs ahead ol 
Smog in the first race and 2% lengths ahead of J ,R 
Skipper in the second. 

horse racing Scoring his seventh victory in 10 
starts, TISAB ($5.60) won the SI29.515 Sapling 
Slakes at Monmoulh Park. N.J. Ridden by Walter 
Blum, he beat Wedge Shot by 3 V4 lengths, 
SUSAN'S GIRL ($4 80) beat Summer Guest by a 
neck in the S 109. 500 Delaware Handicap in Stanton, 
missing the course record by onc-fiflh of a second 
Ridden by Lalfil Pincay. the 4-ycar-old marc covered 
the course in 2:00* ^ and moved into second place 
among female money -winners with $822,892. Shu- 
vcc holds Ihe record of S890.445. 


MOTOR SPORTS DICK BROOKS' firsl major 
NASCAR victory the Talladega 500 at Alabama 
International Motor Sjvccdway wav marred by the 
death of Larry Smith {pane -’-’I. Driving a Plym- 
outh. Brooks upset Buddy Baker and David Pear- 
son, who finished second and third, averaging 
145,451 mph lot the 188-lap race. 

swimming Californian LYNNE COX shattered her 
own English Channel record from Great Britain lo 
France, covering the distance in 9 46, She trimmed 
21 minutes off her mark, and hollered the men's rec- 
ord ol'9:44 by New Jerseyan Richard Davis Hart. 

tennis Manuel Oranles sept smiling as ILIE NAS- 
1 AST lived up to his 'Nasty'' nickname while beat- 
ing Ihe Spaniard 5 7, 6-1. 6 4 in the officially pro- 
tested final of the $75,000 Western Open in Cm- 
Cinnati T he protest came front Rcleree Jim Meakin 
.ilier the Rumanian allegedly ended his second ar- 
gument over a line call with a verbal "obscenity 
Meakin lodged the rarely used charge of ''unsports- 
manlike conduct' against Nastave and ihe winner's 
$9,000 check wav withheld He responded to crowd 
commands of "Go home" with: "I wish you knew 
me off the court .'' The dav before, EVONNE GOO- 
LAGONC. dropped Chits Even 6 2. 7 5 for the 
women's title and a S5.000 purse 

TRACK a FIELO Italy's PAOI.A PIGNI set a wom- 
en*' world record for Ihe mile with a 4:29.5 in V iat- 
eggio. Italy, breaking Canadian Glenda Rcisct - 
mark of 4:44.9 set in July. 

Poland's DAM I A I'll CYK ran the women s 400- 
tnelcr hurdles in 56.7. a world record, at the Polish 
championships in Warsaw. She broke Austrian Ma- 
ria Sykora's mark of 57.4 

MILEPOSTS DISCIPLINED: The UNIVERSITY 
1)1 OKI A HO VI A football team, by the Big Eight 
TheSooners were placed on two years' probation fot 
conference and NCAA violations and are also inel- 
igible lo appear on television during 1974 and 1975. 
RECOMM ENDI D That Ihe UNIVERSITY Of 
SOL. TH WESTERN LOUISIANA be expelled from 
the NCAA due to more than 100 violations in the 
school's highly successful basketball program: by 
the council ol the NCAA, whose member institu- 
tions have never had to take vueh severe action be- 
fore. Even if USE is not expelled, it cannot compete 
ill basketball for two yc.irs. and is prohibited from 
('laying in postseason championship' or on televi- 
sion in any sport for four years. 

DIED: Wll BUR COOPER, 81, who front 1912 
through 1924 wort 202 games for the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates. a club record; in Van Nuys. Calif. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



PAULA bauck. coor- 
dinator of girls' ath- 
letics al Moorhead 
(Minn.) High, coached 
the girls' track team lo 
ihe siaic crown, her 

One week laler her 
son Janies helped ihe 
Moorhead boys' (rack 
team w in the state A A 
championship. 



HAROLD CHAPSON, 

71, of Honolulu, set a 
world age group record 
for the mile run in ihe 
4*7 Ih Rainbow Relays at 
Ihe University of Ha- 
waii. He broke his own 
record of 6:05. set ear- 
lier this sear, with a 
lime of 6.04. The new 
mark is for 70-year-olds 
and older. 



CHRIS JOYNER. 12, of 

Hillsborough, Calif., 
struck out I 10 batters in 
48 innings lo lead his 
Lillie League Mels u> a 
14-2 championship sea- 
son. Balling .409 with 
live home runs, he had 
games of 1 4 and 1 7 
strikeouts and allowed 
three earned runs all 
year. 



John burdan, a se- 
nior al Btiburg Ameri- 
can High in Germany, 
ran the 1.5(8) in 3:59.5 
at Munich, the first 
sub-four-minute lime 
in LSDFSFA (military 
dependents) history 
He was unbeaten in the 
event and also won the 
USDFSFA cross-coun- 
try title. 



BARBARA LEBEL, 16, 

pitched Oxford ( Mass. ) 
High School lo its sec- 
ond consecutive South- 
bridge ^Girls Softball 
Championship. Alter 
her final game, a 6 I 
win over Holy Name, 
she was voted MVP of 
the tournament. The 
win was Oxford's 34th 
straight. 



CHUCK SMEAD. 22, of 

Santa Barbara, Calif., 
won the 14.2-milc race 
up Mi l vans, Colo . in 
a record 1 :46.25, better- 
ing Don Siarbuek's 
1972 mark by more 
lhan 12 minutes. Last 
summer Smead wort the 
Pikes Peak Marathon 
and the National AAU 
1 5-kilometcr run. 


so 
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Porsche takes Sebring.Too. 


In its iiist outing, a new Porsche 
Carrera piloted by Peter Gregg and 
Hurley Haywood beat the big boys in 
the 24-Hours of Daytona. 

Next at Sebring, the dashing duo took 
command of Dr. Dave Helmick’s new 
Carrera to capture the IMSA Sebring 
Camel 12-hour. Assisted by Dr. Dave. 
For a Grand Touring 12-hour record of 
1175.2 miles. At a 97.854 mph average. 

Both their Daytona Porsche Carrera 


and their matching Sebring mount were 
fitted with Champion spark plugs. The 
brand 22 million people have switched to. 
For endurance racing. And short hops 
around town. 


Send for two Champion 
Racing Decals. Enclose 
251 for postage and 
handling. CHAMPION 
DECALS, P.O. Box 38, 
Troy, Michigan 48084. 



Toledo, Ohio 43661 


Better plugs for everyone. 




19 t h h ole the readers take over 


UP WITH THE BIRDS 

Sirs: 

Ron Fimrite's article on the Cardinals 
(Cashing in Those Intangibles, Aug. 6) was 
excellent. Since early in the season, when you 
reported how bad the Cardinals were doing, 
J just sal back and waited for the rookies to 
improve, the pitching to come around, the 
bats to get hot and the Cubs to choke. With 
Wise and Gibby and Cleveland w inning, how 
can the Cards lose? 

Mark Miller 

Woodridge, III. 

Sirs: 

Fimrite's comments on the St. Louis fans' 
appreciation and knowledge of baseball are 
as refreshing as his perspective of what is 
making the team a pennant contender. 

Bert Condie 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Red Schoendicnst and the Cardinal front 
office should be given a lot of credit for not 
panicking and putting the whole team on the 
trading block, as some people in St. Louis 
suggested. 

Three cheers to the Cardinal players, the 
rookies and veterans who held fast to the 
belief that, w ith five wins and 20 losses, there 
was no place to go but up. 

Llanna White 

Moberly, Mo. 

ALL-STARS 

Sirs: 

I don't think Don Shula, coach of the Mi- 
ami Dolphins, will ever forget John McKay, 
coach of USC and this year's great All-Star 
team, for what he said ( Two-Sided, lor Once, 
Aug. 6): ‘Just give 'em to Don Shula, He'll 
have 'em in the Super Bowl in three years." 
It was a great compliment to a great coach, 
but the same to Mr. McKay— certainly a 
great coach himself. 

Eric Rosekkans 

East Lansing, Mich. 

Sirs: 

McKay with his experience realized that 
the game itself would be won by the team 
that could best operate as one unit. With that 
thought in mind he set out to prepare the All- 
Stars mentally, rather than physically endan- 
gering them with heavy workouts in prac- 
tice sessions. 

In the game itself, however, although the 
All-Stars had plenty of talent, desire and 
know-how, they showed a lack of concen- 
tration. As a result, this was all the Dolphins 
needed; they had that little extra mental uni- 
ty being an established team. 

If nothing else, the All-Stars proved that 


they could play with the best of the pros, 
and anytime that can be done that's some 
kind of achievement. 

JEFF MaEGREN 

Ventura, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I am a little puzzled by John Underwood's 
comments regarding the New England Pa- 
triots and their draftees in relation to the All- 
Star Game against the Dolphins. The way 
Underwood writes it, it sounds as if the Pa- 
triots kept their draftees off the team. Ac- 
tually, there were three Patriot draftees on 
the All-Star squad— including Sam Cun- 
ningham. the only player who was signif- 
icantly injured in practice. 

Kari F. Stephens, M.D. 

Providence 

NO KICKS 

Sirs: 

It was good to sec Sports Iilustrauu 
recognizing the young American soccer play- 
ers who have contributed so much this sea- 
son to their teams in the NASL (Learning 
the Came by Rote. Aug. 6). 

To keep readers up to date, rookie 
Kyle Rote Jr. led the league in total points 
and the remarkable Joe Fink finished tied 
for second in goals-scorcd the highest 
statistical finish by American players in any 
season. 

Thanks Joe, thanks Kyle, your accom- 
plishments this year have probably done 
more for soccer’s rising popularity in the 
U.S. than any individual's in the past; you 
arrived in the nick of time. 

Cady Johnson 

Rumson, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Jl is interesting that the new crop of home- 
grown soccer players includes the son of a 
football star (Rote), and the son of a major 
league baseballcr (Miami's Mike Sccrcy ). 

Rufus L. Moyer 

State College, Pa. 

Sirs: 

When we started all this seven years ago. 
not only was there no sign of a good young 
American pro soccer player, but also of 
Americans who cared how many young 
Americans there were in pro soccer. 

Clive Toyf. 

General Manager 
New York Cosmos 

New York City 

SWEET 16 a 

Sirs: 

Perhaps next time you cover the Girls' 16 
National Tennis Championships ( A Sweet 16 


Dance at Charleston, Aug. 6) you could give 
a little more coverage to the real champ, Bet- 
sy Nagclscn, who. despite her obvious hand- 
icap of not having a pro sister or tennis ex- 
perts for parents, won the championship and 
has a bright future in women's tennis. 

Amanda Bowls 

Rolling Prairie, Ind. 

DOUBLE JEOPARDY 

Sirs: 

I was deeply disappointed with the 
Sports Illustrated commentary on the 
Lance Rcnt/cl case. It was utterly devoid of 
any pretense of objectivity. How you can 
possibly draw an analogy between a perni- 
cious, pervasive conspiracy to fix a World 
Scries and the isolated private activities of 
one football player in the off-season is be- 
yond my understanding. 

I feel you do a grave disservice to Ed Gar- 
vey and the readers of this magazine by will- 
fully neglecting to present his side of the lit- 
igation. Lance Rentzcl has been duly appre- 
hended and processed by the appropriate 
legal authorities. His punishments have 
been determined by the courts, as they would 
have been with any other citizen in similar 
circumstances. 

That is precisely where matters should end. 
There is no reason why Rentzcl or anyone 
should suffer double jeopardy for his offens- 
es. There is no justification for the despotic 
Rozelle to impose additional arbitrary sanc- 
tions and deny Rentzcl his opportunity to 
earn a livelihood. 

Ernest B. Johnson 

Braintree, Mass. 

Sirs: 

In my opinion. Commissioner Rozclle’s 
only fault lies in being too long-suffering w ith 
the most spoiled and arrogant group of 
adults in America. I only wish he had stuck 
to his guns and suspended Joe Nantath back 
when all this foolishness first came to public 
attention. I would also like to see manda- 
tory drug tests as often as is necessary to 
expel any player who might set such a sorry 
example for present and future athletes and 
other involved young people. 

I am presently a season ticket-holder with 
the Atlanta Falcons. I would sooner pur- 
chase tickets to see what some may call me- 
diocre players who are great men than to pay 
the salaries and pensions for great players 
who are sorry men. 

Tom Roberts 

College Park. Ga. 

FLOW GENTLY (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

In regard to a letter written by Gordcn 
Blain about the article on Don Maynard 

continued 


The San Francisco Hilton. 
American Express Hotel-of-the-Month. 




At The Chefs Table, the menu includes 
a serenade of your favorite songs. 


It’s the only major hotel in 
downtown Sap Francisco with a 
swimming pool. 

It has an art gallery in the lobby. 

And if you stay on any floor 
between 5 and 1 1, you can drive right 
up to your room and park — free- 

But that isn’t all that distin- 
guishes the San Francisco Hilton. A 
glass-enclosed bridge spans the 16th 
floor of the new Hilton Tower 
(shown here) and the main Hilton, 
making it the largest hotel west of 
Chicago. 

All 1800 rooms and suites have 
air conditioning, color TV, and 
floor-to-ceiling windows. And 
every room is beautifully furnished, 
in the Hilton tradition. 

In a city renowned for its dining, 
the San Francisco Hilton is renowned 
for its restaurants. 

For award-winning Continental 
cuisine, visit The Chef’s Table. San 
Franciscans list it as one of their 
favorite restaurants. 

For late dining, Henri’s Room at 
the Top offers a sparkling view of the 
city from the 46th floor, a roof 
garden and dancing under the stars. 


American Express city, you can also 
use the Card for theater and sight- 
seeing tickets, car rentals, gasoline, 
and shopping. 

If you don’t have an American 
Express Card, pick up an application 
wherever the Card is honored. Or 
call (800) AE 8-5000, toll-free. 

And if you're traveling, but not 
to San Francisco, remember there 
are more than lOOotherHilton hotels 
and motor inns across the country. 

You’ll find no matter which 
Hilton you visit, you’ll get a warm 
reception, personal service, and a 
room that's impeccably clean and 
pleasant to stay in. 

You’ll also find a welcome for the 
American Express Card. 


If you feel like Japanese food, 
Kiku of Tokyo is hard to beat. It’s 
San Francisco’s most authentic 
Japanese restaurant. 

Of course, you can pay for your 
entire stay at the San Francisco 
HiVton with the American Express 
Card. And since San Francisco is an 


You can get a room 
overlooking the pool 
and garden on the 
16 th floor. 



19TH HOLE continued 



The dry martini 


It started with Fleischmann’s. 


The martini didn't taste like this until 
1 870. The year that Charles Fleischmann made 
the dry martini possible by creating the world's first 
dry gin. Today, the Fleischmann martini tastes drier 
because it's still made with the driest gin in the world. 



Fleischmanns.The worlds driest gin since1870. 


(Oh, How Gently Flows This Don, July 23) 
of the New York Jets: not only did this NFL 
fanatic unjustly put down Maynard and his 
“other AFL cohorts,” but he failed to re- 
alize that AFL or former AFL teams cap- 
tured the Super Bowl crown four out of the 
last five seasons. 

The main reason that the Jets made it to 
the Super Bowl, if you recall, was due to the 
fact that Don Maynard made a phenomenal 
catch that set up the winning touchdown late 
in the final quarter of the AFL championship 
game. As a matter of fact, Maynard went 
on to score that big touchdown on the fol- 
lowing play. 

We agree that Raymond Berry's reception 
record was unbelievable, but this record now 
belongs to Don Maynard of the New York 
Jets. 

Paul Kennedy 

Frank Bruno 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

SPORTSMAN 

Sirs: 

Before all the Willie Davises hit five hom- 
ers to sweep Kansas City in the World Se- 
ries, and before all the Roger Staubachs lead 
their teams to 17-0-0 finishes, and before all 
the hockey sticks, basketballs and tennis 
rackets have set new records for 1973, allow 
me to cast an early August vote for Sports- 
man of the Year. 

Is there really any other choice than the 
youthful, hard-hitting, supercharged, one- 
time mortal, superhero of golf? Tom Weis- 
kopf . . . superstar. 

Jeff Kahl 

West Covina, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I would like to nominate for Sportsman 
of the Year, Secretariat the superhorsc. His 
Triple Crown win makes him worthy of this 
award. No exhibition — by man or beast — 
so far this year can come close to matching 
what he did! 

John R. Simon 

New York City 

PHILADELPHIA RENAISSANCE 

Sirs: 

In regard to your two articles in the July 
30 issue of Sports Illustrated on the Phil- 
adelphia Phillies and Eagles, thank you very 
much. Although it was not the first time I 
have read an article about Philadelphia 
teams in SI, it was one of the first that ever 
treated the Phillies as something other than 
a cellar-dweller, and the Eagles got the rec- 
ognition they deserved for the trading and 
shaping they are doing for the future. So 
three cheers for Bob Hertzel ( Philly Gets a 
Trio to Cheer) and Joe Marshall ( The Ea- 
gles Warm Up for a Fast Takeoff). 

David Katzenstein 

Vineland, N.J. 

continued 
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The Trap? The Draw? The Screen? The Bomb? 


You’re up against the quick, smart Dallas front four. 
They've been playing you tough for three quarters— using 
their standard 4-3-4. but mixing in short-yardage 6-1-4 
and spread defenses just to keep you honest. 

You trail 17-16, but have a drive going . . . down to their 
44. It's 3rd and 8, with two minutes to go in the game. A 
field-goal could win it, but your kicker is erratic from out- 
side the 40. What's the call? A trap up the middle for 
better field position? Run the end? Flip a medium pass? 
What if they come with the blitz? They could nail you for 
a big loss. (Goodbye, field-goal!) Maybe the screen 
would go. Or is now the time to gamble everything. ..and 
throw The Bomb? 

Get hold of PAYDIRT!, the new Sports Illustrated Pro 
Football Game— set up the situation— and find out! 

You are the Quarterback! 

This is just one of the thousands of real-life game 
situations you can face in PAYDIRT! In our game you 
call all the shots— on offense and defense. Your ability to 
get the most out of your team— with a solid Game Plan, 
tough defense and "the breaks"— will determine whether 
you win or lose. 

How does the game play? 

Fast and easy. ..and super-realistically! Why? Because 


we work at it! Each year we "scout" the 26 pro teams by 
analyzing the play-by-play records of every game played 
during the previous season. From these we determine 
each team's strengths and weaknesses— on offense, de- 
fense and special teams. We then convert all this infor- 
mation into simple Play/ Action charts that put you right 
down on the playing field ... as quarterback of your 
favorite pro teams! 

Here's your chance to feel the crunch of the Minnesota 
blitz... the thrill of completing The Bomb for a game- 
breaking TD against the swarming Miami defense... the 
power of the Washington ground attack! 

PAYDIRT! includes: a big playing field, scoreboard, 
26 Play/ Action charts, Scouting Reports on each team, 
5 special game dice and a Playbook edited by Weeb 
Ewbank, all-time great coach of the New York Jets and 
Baltimore Colts. 

Order yours today! 

See if you have what it takes to be a pro quarterback. 
Order PAYDIRT!, the new Sports Illustrated Pro Football 
Game today! Just fill out and mail the coupon below— 
along with your check or money order for $9.95, plus 500 
postage and handling— to: Sports Illustrated Games, 
Box 619, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
FANS! QUARTERBACK THESE 32 SUPER TEAMS! 


Air Force '70 
Alabama '66 
Arkansas '69 
Army '66 
Dartmouth '70 
Florida '69 
Georgia '68 
Georgia Tech ' 


LSU '69 
Michigan '69 
Michigan Slate 
Minnesota '60 
Mississippi '61 
Missouri '69 
Navy '63 
Nebraska '70 


Northwestern '70 Syracuse '66 
Notre Dame '66 Tennessee '70 
'66 Ohio State '68 Texas '69 

Oklahoma '67 UCLA '65 

Penn State '69 USC '67 

Princeton '64 Washington '60 
Purdue '66 Wisconsin '62 

Stanford '70 Yale '68 


i new Sports Illustrated College Football Game lets you share in 
excitement, tradition and intense rivalry of College Football USA 
s you coach and quarterback the top college squads of recent 
irs. It uses the same realistic Play/Action system we created 
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BUY BOTH GAMES... AND SAVE $4.40! 

(See our Special Offer on the coupon) 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES 

Box 619 • Radio City Station, New York. N.Y. 10020 

Send me the following Sports Illustrated Game(s): 

PAYDIRT!, The New SI Pro Football Game @ $9.95 I 
each (plus 50c postage and handling). 

SI College Football Game(s) @ $9.95 each (plus 50c I 
postage and handling). 

SI Football Special(s): the complete PAYDIRT! plus I 
the complete SI College Football Game— a S20.90 value— I 
for only $16.50 postpaid. I save $4.40. 

My check or money order for is enclosed. | 


address 


(Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery) SI82GA 
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DIMENSION 

FOR 

TEACHERS 

With museum authorized Alvacasts® 
your students can reach out and 
touch the arts and artifacts of every 
period and civilization. These 
meticulously made and highly 
durable replicas are superb teaching 
tools for art education, social studies, 
world history and the humanities. 

Several teaching kits and replica 
collections are available, all at 
liberal school discounts. For 
literature, please write on your 
school letterhead. 

AIVA MUSEUM REPLICAS, INC. 

30-30 Northern Boulevord 
long Island City, N Y. tl 101 
(212) 392-6760 
A subsidiary of Time Inc. 




CHANGE of ADDRESS 
5. ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800-972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United Slates Canada Puerto Rico and the 
Caribboan Islands are $12 00 a year Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S8 50 a year all other 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 
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19TH HOLE continued 

Sirs: 

Rebuilding is probably the most overused 
word heard in Philadelphia. From Society 
Hill to Veterans Stadium, that is all we've 
heard for the past countless years. 

The Phillies started to rebuild in 1957 w hen 
rookies Harry Anderson, Turk Farrell, Ed 
Bouchcc. Bob Bowman and Rookie Pitcher 
of the Year Jack Sanford inspired our few 
remaining Whi/ Kids. Then the baglcs gave 
us many negative thrills since the mid- 
1960s— starting with a head coach with a 15- 
year contract who traded away some fine 
prayers and ending with an anti-hair fanatic 
who never accomplished anything. 

Now . according to your July 30 issue, wc 
may sec the fruits ripen. Haven't I heard that 
song before'. 1 It still rings in my ears. But 
Philly fans live in hope. 

Damp E. FirrruMAN 

Willow Grove, Pa. 

Sirs: 

As a disciple of Dick Young's philosophy 
that baseball is a religion ( It's Religion. 
Baby Not Show Biz, April 9), I have want- 
ed many times in the past to walk out of 
"First Veterans Church" and look fora new 
religion outside the Philadelphia sports area. 
But lo and behold, like an angel from heav- 
en. the mailman brought tidings of joy in 
your July 30 issue. 1 have faced a complete 
resurrection of faith with the arrival of two 
well-done articles on the three wise men of 
the Philadelphia Phillies, namely Luzinski. 
Unser and Robinson, and on the 1 1 apos- 
tles of the Philadelphia baglcs. The 12th 
apostle is the Eagles' new head coach. Mike 
McCormack. 

Pi atte Morinci 

Allentown, Pa. 

MUSIC MAN (CON T.) 

Sirs: 

I'm a little curious as to when Billy Wil- 
liams hit five homers in a doublchcadcr as 
claimed by Barry McDermott t Bend an Ear 
lo Billy's Music, July 23). There was so much 
fanfare last year when Nate Colbert tied Stan 
Musial's 1954 feat in that category that it 
seems odd that wc heard nothing about Bil- 
ly Williams doing it. That may be the point 
your writer is trying to make in regard to 
Williams, but I'm not sure if all his facts arc 
straight. 

Mark Stillwell 

Springfield, Mo. 

• Williams hit five home runs in consec- 
utive games— not in a doublcheader- 
againsi Philadelphia and New York in 
1968.— ED 


Address editorial mail to Sforis Ili ustratid. 
Timi & Lin Building, Rockefeller Cemcr, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 



2-way acoustic 
suspension speakers. 

12" woofers 
1000 Hi exponential 
horn tweeters 
Capacity: 75 wans rms 
System resonance: 65 Hi. 
Crossover 2500 Hi. 


Stereo FM/AM receiver: 
150 watts 1HF 150/50 rms). 
4-channel decoder. 

Hi. Lo filters. 

Tuning meter 
Bass, treble, 
balance controls 
Tape, remote speaker 
switches 



Individually, impressive. 


Automatic changer 
Synchronous 
4-pole motor 
Mag. cartndge with 
diamond stylus. 
Damped cueing 
Anti -skate 
Adjustable tracking. 



Ibgether, better. 



Don't be fooled by any com- 
ponent's specifications. You can t hear 
them. No matter how imposing. 

What you can hear is their effect. 
Especially if your stereo system’s com- 
ponents aren’t acoustically and electron- 
ically compatible. You could end up with 
infidelity, not high fidelity; with speakers 
that bleat or bellow instead of speak. 


unless you re an audio expert, you 
may have trouble "marrying" even the 
finest components into systems that can 
play back the great sounds of your 
music sources without adding any 
sounds of their own. 

So we’ve had our audio engineers 
prematch components for you. Into 
systems that give you the most music for 


your money. The 1810 system shown 
blends our best for $549.95* 

Other Magnavox high perform- 
ance systems start at $329.95* And, 
while it's impressive to know their specs 
are all there, it’s better knowing their 
components have been prematched by 
experts. 

Not by chance. 


Magnavox.You heard right 

‘Minimum retail price in fair-trade states Optional with dealer in other states. 

Free FM/AM Station Guide Write to: The Magnavox Company, Stereo Q>mponents Dept.. 1700 Magnavox Way, Ft. Wayne, lnd 46804 




We ran one of the toughest 
rallies in Europe on passenger car tires. 


Sears Steel-Belted Radials took 
on the Rally of the Acropolis 1972. 
A rally so tough, that of the 98 cars 
that started, only 14 finished. But 
this Datsun finished near the top 
— running on Sears Steel-Belted 
Radials. Tires you can buy for 
your own car. 

It took three days of tortuous 
driving over the rutted twisting 
roads of Greece to run this rally. 
From Athens, through the rugged 
mountain passes of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and back again. Tires were 
changed in accordance with rally 
procedures. 


Two Steel 


What makes Sears Steel- 
Belted Radials so special? Two 
flexible steel belts for impact 
strength, wrap-around radial de- 
sign for road-hugging traction, 
over seven years of proven per- 
formance on all kinds of roads— 
all combine to make this possibly 
the toughest, best handling tire 
you’ve ever driven. 



Radial design 


It’s the same tire that’s been 
driven over 70,000 miles on 
American highways. Of course, 
like any tire, the mileage you get - 
depends on how you drive. 

For more details and official 
FIA rally results pertaining to 
Sears tires write Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., Dept. 695, 303 East Ohio, 



Tire and Auto Centers 


Sears Steel-Belted Radial. 

Proven for toughness, traction and mileage on the tough roads of the world. 



